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PROBLEM OF 


C. R. HENDERSON 
Chairman of the Chicago Industrial Commission 


On January 22, 1912, His Honor Carter H. Harrison, mayor of 
Chicago, at the suggestion of the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Charities, sent a communication to the City 
Council of Chicago requesting it to authorize a commission to study 
and report on the whole subject of unemployment and to make such 
recommendations as might suggest themselves for the amelioration 
of existing conditions. 

The City Council acted on the request of the Mayor and author- 
ized and directed the Mayor to appoint a committee consisting of 
five members of the City Council, and ten other citizens of 
Chicago, to make necessary investigation and report recommenda- 
tions. 

The commission held its first meeting February 24, 1912, and 
at once undertook the investigation of seven subjects: the nature 
and extent of unemployment, employment bureaus, immigration, 
vocational guidance, adjustment of employment, emergency relief, 
and the repression of vagabondage. 

Each of the subcommittees, with the help of specialists, studied 
a particular phase of the problem and reported back to the Com- 
mission on Unemployment. 


*This summary was dictated by the author after the beginning of the illness 
which proved fatal.—A. W. S. 
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On May 25, 1912, the commission unanimously recommended 
a law for the reorganization of the free state employment bureaus. 
This law was afterward approved by the Judiciary Committee of 
the City Council of Chicago and recommended to the legislature. 

In the autumn of 1914, the City Council established another 
commission, called the City Markets Commission. It made 
another investigation of the situation at that time and came to 
practically the same conclusions as those reached by the previous 
Commission on Unemployment. It recommended further that the 
City Council establish still another commission, whose function it 
would be to advise the Mayor and City Council in regard to further 
measures, and especially to do what was possible to meet the present 
crisis by stimulating private employers to employ as many men as 
possible, either by introducing the part-time system or by antici- 
pating the work which would be required later in the ordinary 
process of business. 

The Industrial Commission during the winter of 1914-15, in 
co-operation with the existing free state employment bureaus and 
the Department of Public Welfare in the Chicago municipal 
government, has been able by vigorous canvassing to secure tem- 
porary or permanent work for a considerable number of the 
unemployed. The co-operation was friendly and helpful, although 
it revealed some defects in existing machinery of the employment 
agencies. 

It was suggested io this Industrial Commission that it follow 
the traditional method used in this city in 1893-94 and at subse- 
quent periods of stagnation in business. At first the Industrial 
Commission accepted this task, but as soon as it consulted leading 
business men of the city in regard to the policy of raising $500,000.00 
to mitigate the suffering for a few weeks until the general industries 
should revive, it found practically universal antagonism to the plan. 
When it asked for contributions to this large sum of money, it was 
met by this answer: “Emergency relief work is to all intents and 
purposes simply passing the hat for a charity collection, and the 
public and private charities in Cook County are so well organized, 
that they can meet all charity cases and prevent extreme suffering.” 
And this claim was founded on fact. The United Charities, co- 
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operating with about seventy-five other agencies, has shown that 
the labor of over twenty years in building up a good organization 
and central registration of cases has proved the wisdom of keeping 
up a thorough district organization with a trained staff. The 
public has supported the regular organized charities, so that we are 
prepared to show that no family need be evicted from its dwelling 
or suffer from hunger and cold on account of inadequate funds or 
imperfect organization. Therefore, it was wasteful to build up still 
another charitable organization dependent upon the gifts of exactly 
the same people who were supporting the regular charities. 

Furthermore, the United Charities and some of the other prin- 
cipal agencies had already been carrying out their policy of giving 
relief wages in return for useful work performed, so far as possible, 
and it was not good policy to charge charity funds with the expense 
of duplicating this plant and machinery by adding still another 
emergency relief work. 

Furthermore, these leading business men of the city said that 
the task was too great for private charity and that the responsibility 
rests with the city, state, and federal governments, and that no 
other organization could venture to assume the responsibility of 
providing work for the vast numbers of persons who were involun- 
tarily out of work. 

The trades unions and Socialists held meetings at the highest 
point of stress and protested against the emergency relief fund and 
all that it implied. One of the leading business men, when told of 
this action, said that he was glad at least for once in his life to agree 
with organized labor and with the Socialists, and thought their view 
was thoroughly sound on this subject. 

The Industrial Commission asked the Mayor to appoint one 
hundred other citizens, representing all of the great interests of the 
community, to meet with them for conference and to give their 
opinion. Without a dissenting voice the members of this conference 
expressed the same convictions, and said that the emergency relief 
method was not a really serious way of undertaking the task. 

After this study and conference, the Industrial Commission sent 
a communication to the Mayor and to the City Council urging them 
first of all to secure legislation if possible from the state General 
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Assembly then in session, to bring up the free state employment 
bureaus to a good modern standard as the starting-point of the new 
system. 

It urged that a law should be passed which would place this 
work under the merit system of appointment and promotion; free 
it from partisan influences; specify the qualifications of the execu- 
tive officers; and protect the employee from the spoilsman. 

It urged that sufficient means should be provided for carrying 
out in a thorough way the purposes of the offices, and that the 
board of managers representing the interests of business and labor 
should have charge of the whole matter. 

The Industrial Commission also recommended that this board 
of managers in charge of the state employment exchanges should 
be required by law to make all possible efforts to persuade the great 
employers of labor, including corporations, county, city, and state 
government and the federal government, to adjust their contracts 
and schemes of public work so as to avoid unemployment in the 
future, as far as possible. 

This idea of course was not new, but the creation of an organ 
for making it effective seems to be somewhat novel. It would make 
it the definite duty of a public body to make an honest attempt to 
provide employment on a very large scale, not merely to mitigate 
suffering, but actually to prevent unemployment. 

All of the commissions mentioned above came to the conclusion 
that unemployment insurance ought to be introduced at the earliest 
possible moment, so that when the next great crisis comes in the 
life of the unemployed and their families, a fund would be available 
to meet the more urgent demands of existence. This business also, 
it was suggested, should be placed in the hands of the same 
board which manages the free state labor exchanges. 

One of the most interesting and instructive lessons of this bitter 
winter has been that the so-called ‘‘hard-headed”’ business men, the 
trades unions, the Socialists, and the academic theorists in the field 
of social legislation in this great industrial state and city have by 
various routes met in agreement under the pressure of necessity. 

The disappointment which has followed all previous plans of 
dealing with the great problem by “passing the hat” has made a 
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strong impression upon men of affairs. It is not good business. It 
is not a fair method of distributing the burden. It makes no pro- 
vision whatever for preventing unemployment. It offers no way 
out of the difficulty which comes from lack of vocational training 
and guidance, and it leaves the great community with its millions 
of industrious people without any fund, except the charity fund, in 
times of regularly recurring industrial disaster. 

This view of the vastness and difficulty of the problem was con- 
firmed by the Mayor, who in explaining his rejection of one request 
of the commission (that for increase of public municipal works), 
said that the city itself did not have money enough to give employ- 
ment to the throng of the unemployed; that it was too poor to 
keep people from starving by giving them work and paying them 
out of the public funds. 

No more striking confirmation of the conclusions of the Indus- 
trial Commission could have been made. This commission has 
honestly declared its belief that the problem is too great for private 
charity. The Mayor now declares that it is too great for the re- 
sources of the second city of wealth and power of the richest coun- 
try on earth—and in time of peace with us. 

Evidently the next resource must be the state. But already 
instructed public opinion accepts the view that not even the com- 
monwealth is competent to cope with the miseries caused by inter- 
state and even international conditions of trade, transportation, and 
commerce. It seems reasonable to hope that this intense suffering 
has at last aroused the business world to a serious effort to grapple 
with the evil in some thorough and earnest fashion. 

The conclusions of the Industria] Commission were reached by 
prolonged and honest effort of the members to look straight at the 
facts; to do all they could to mitigate immediate distress, and at 
the same time to evolve plans large enough in their scope to corre- 
spond with the immensity of the task. 

Primarily the calculations which led to this conclusion were 
those of business men who are in the habit of undertaking tasks 
only when they know that they can command enough capital to 
make the enterprise successful. But it was also seen that these 
men were moved, not only by an economic motive, but also and 
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strongly by a humanitarian sentiment, and by a profound and sin- 
cere consciousness of the social obligations of men of financial power. 

The trades-union members of the commission were treated with 
perfect courtesy by the captains of finance in the same body, and 
the relations were friendly and frank throughout. Why should not 
this temporary experiment, in time of a crisis, lead to the organiza- 
tion of a permanent public body in which the situation will always 
be discussed in the same spirit of patriotism, business wisdom, and 


moral earnestness ? 

The lesson has cost more than can be set down in figures, but it 
may after all offer compensation in a more thorough and complete 
social organization for dealing with that national pest, which corre- 
sponds in our day to the famine and black plagues of mediaeval 


times. 
MEMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Chairman 
Joun E. MERRION 

R. T. CRANE, Jr. 

W. L. Park 

EDWARD TILDEN (deceased) 

Jutrus ROSENWALD 

A. H. Atrwoop 

Joun GRUNAU 

EpwarD NOCKELS 

Smon O’DONNELL 
Louis B. KuPPENHEIMER 


REPORT ON FUND PLAN 


The Industrial Commission’s report to the Mayor reads as follows: 
“The Industrial Commission appointed by you has endeavored earnestly 
to carry out the purpose named in the ordinance creating the commission; that 
is, to stimulate employment of the unemployed by private citizens. 

“We shall continue to work faithfully in this direction. 

“We have used all available means of setting the facts before manufac- 
turers, merchants, and householders. The response has been courteous and 
serious, but has not met the situation, and there is no immediate prospect of 
sufficient relief in that direction. 

“While no complete statistics of unemployment exist, the reports of the 
Commission on Unemployment and of the Municipal Markets Commission, 
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and the records of the public and private relief agencies reveal a widespread 
distress. 

“Families which have no previous record of distress in great numbers are 
making appeals for charity. School physicians and inspectors report numer- 
ous cases of children unable to study because they are weak from hunger. 

“We recognize the gravity and peril of the situation and the serious duty 
of the community. 

“We had thought of asking the public to provide a large fund from private 
subscriptions that we might give some relief work and pay something in wages 
for labor in improving parks and cleaning streets. 

“This emergency relief work with charitable funds is at best a sorry 
makeshift; it is a serious question whether it is a wise method. Generally 
it is wasteful. Often the results are disappointing. 

“From our inquiries we have satisfied ourselves that the business com- 
munity does not approve this plan and will not support it. This is also the 
advice of the committee appointed by Your Honor to confer with us on the 
subject. 

“Tt is therefore the conviction of the Industrial Commission that the task is 
too great for a private committee which has no resources but those obtained 
by persuasion. 

“We recommend to the city government the following policy: 

“To enlarge municipal public works under a wise plan which will create 
permanent utilities for all the people—for example, improvement of parks, 
streets, roads, subways, etc. 

“As soon as possible land owned by the city, county, and sanitary district 
could be used for growing food. Many persons could thus find profitable 
occupation and many a suitable outdoor trade. We are informed that plenty 
of good land in or near the city can be had without expense, and this could 
be put to use, some of it at once. 

“We ask the mayor and council to unite with us in petitioning the legis- 
lature to assume its share of responsibility and provide immediately for useful 
public work on a large scale. 

“To prevent, at least in great measure, a future recurrence of these periods 
of distress we call upon the city, county, state, and federal authorities to co- 
operate with the business world in a system of arranging plans and contracts 
for public work which will call for increased labor demand at seasons and in 
periods when regular business is depressed. 

“We also call for systems of unemplgyment insurance by state or nation. 

“We urge a better equipment of the state free employment offices on the 
plan recommended by the Chicago Commission on Unemployment, described 
in the bill for a 1aw approved by that commission. This is urgent and is now 
before the City Council. This should form a part of a national system of 
employment exchanges.” 
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THE COMMISSION’S BILL 

A Bill for an Act to Relieve Unemployment in the State of Illinois, and to Establish 
a Free State Employment Exchange and to Repeal an Act Relating to Employ- 
ment Offices and Agencies. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That there shall be, as part of the Civil Service of the 
State of Illinois, a bureau to deal with the problem of diminishing the evils 
arising from lack of employment or casual or irregular employment of labor, 
to be known as the Illinois Free Employment Exchange. 

Sec. 2. Said Free Employment Exchange shall be under the general 
supervision and control of a Board of Managers, to consist of five members, 
to be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, of whom two shall be representatives of employers, two representatives 
of organized labor, and one shall represent the public. Said members shall hold 
their offices for a term of five years, except that, of the members first appointed, 
one shall hold office for the term of one year, one for the term of two years, one 
for the term of three years, one for the term of four years, one for the term of 
five years, and all appointments thereafter shall be made for terms of five years. 
Said members of the Board of Managers shall serve without compensation, 
but each shall be allowed, for actual traveling expenses and other necessary 
expenses incident to their duties, not to exceed two hundred dollars per year, 
itemized accounts for which shall be submitted to and approved by the Auditor 
of Public Accounts before payment. Said Board of Managers may adopt a 
seal for said Exchange and may also adopt rules for the transaction of its busi- 
ness. A majority of their number shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of official business. They shall keep a record of their proceedings. The 
official seat of said Exchange shall be in the City of Chicago but they shall 
have authority to meet elsewhere in the State. 

Sec. 3. Said Board of Managers shall appoint a general superintendent, 
who shall be selected and hold office in accordance with the Civil Service Law 
of this State, and who shall receive an annual salary of $4,000.00. Such 
general superintendent shall be a person of managerial ability and experience 
as an administrator and shall have a practical and scientific knowledge of the 
problem of unemployment, and the Civil Service examination by which he 
shall be selected to the said position shall be open to every citizen of the United 
States and shall include an inquiry into his ability and experience in such mat- 
ters and shall be such as to test whether the applicant has the said qualifications. 
Said superintendent shall, subject to said Board of Managers, have the general 
executive direction of the said Exchange. He shall reside in the City of Chicago. 

Sec. 4. Said Board of Managers shall establish a central free employment 
exchange in the City of Chicago, and such number of branches in the City of 
Chicago and in other cities or localities of the State as they may from time to 
time determine to be advisable and as the Governor may approve. Subject 
to like approval, they shall have power to reduce the number of said branch 
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or local offices, or to consolidate several offices into one, and for that purpose 
to make the necessary official changes. Each branch office shall be in charge 
of a business manager who shall be responsible and subject to the direction of 
the general superintendent. He shall be appointed by said Board of Managers 
and selected and hold office in accordance with the Civil Service Law of the 
State, and receive a salary not to exceed $———-._ The clerical organization 
and office equipment of said central exchange and branch offices shall be deter- 
mined by said Board of Managers in co-operation with said general superin- 
tendent within the limits of the amounts appropriated for said service by the 
General Assembly. As far as practicable, separate rooms shall be provided 
in each office for male and for female or juvenile applicants for employment, 
and where there are several clerical employes in any office it shall be the policy 
of the exchange that at least one of said employes shall be a woman. 

Sec. 5. Subject to said Board of Managers the general superintendent 
shall organize, in connection with each branch of said exchange, an advisory 
board of not more than five members, of whom one shall represent the general 
public and the others in equal numbers shall represent employers and organized 
labor. The members of said advisory board shall serve without compensation, 
and the functions of such advisory boards shall be determined by rules of said 
Board of Managers. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Illinois Free Employment Exchange 
to investigate the extent and causes of unemployment and the remedies there- 
for and te devise and adopt the most effectual means within its power to pro- 
vide employment and to prevent distress and involuntary idleness, and for 
that purpose it shall have power to co-operate with similar bureaus and com- 
missions of other States, with the federal employment office in the Department 
of Labor and with such municipal employment bureaus and exchanges as are 
now in operation or may hereafter be created. 

Sec. 7. The Free Employment Exchange, through its central and branch 
offices, shall receive applications of persons seeking employment and applica- 
tions of persons seeking to employ labor, and collect information and data 
regarding conditions of labor and employment in the State. Full records shall 
be kept of all applications received and positions secured. Provision may be 
made for handling separately the securing of employment for young persons, 
for persons unable to support themselves permanently in adequate manner, 
for ex-convicts and paroled prisoners, for unorganized migratory labor, and 
for such other classes of labor as may require special treatment. In connection 
with any of such classes of labor provision may be made for the keeping of 
special registers showing particulars regarding the age, nativity, trade or occu- 
pation of each applicant, cause and duration of non-employment, whether 
married or single, the number of dependent children or relatives, together with 
such other facts as may be required by said Board of Managers. Such special 
registers shall not be open to public inspection, but shall be held in confidence 
and the data shall be so published as not to reveal the identity of any person. 
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Arrangements may be made with public and parochial school authorities under 
which juvenile applicants may be permitted to register their applications at 
the schools which they respectively attend, the registers of such applications 
to be transmitted to the Central Free Employment Exchange, and the said 
exchange shall otherwise co-operate with educational authorities in furthering 
the vocational interests of pupils and may organize special advisory boards 
for that purpose. 

Sec. 8. All local or branch offices shall be in constant communication with 
said central exchange and shall co-operate with each other as directed by said 
central exchange. Reports shall be made to such central exchange as directed 
by the general superintendent. It shall be the duty of the general superinten- 
dent to place himself in communication with manufacturers, merchants, and 
other employers of labor and to use all diligence in securing the co-operation of 
said employers of labor with the purposes and objects of said employment 
exchange. To this end it shall be competent for such superintendent to adver- 
tise in the columns of newspapers or other mediums, for such situations as he 
has applicants to fill, and he may advertise in a general way for the co-operation 
of large contractors and employers in such trade journals or special publications 
as reach such employers, whether such trade or special journals are published 
within the State of Illinois or outside of the State. The like duties may be 
performed by the manager of each branch office subject to the direction of the 
general superintendent. The services of said exchange in securing employ- 
ment shall not be withheld by reason of any strike or lockout, but full informa- 
tion shall be given to applicants regarding the existence of any such labor 
disturbance. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the general superintendent to make report 
to the Board of Managers not later than December roth, in each year, concern- 
ing the work of the exchange for the year up to October 1st of the same year. 
Such report shall be transmitted by said Board of Managers to the Governor, 
who shall submit it to the General Assembly. 

Sec. 10. No fee or compensation shall be charged or received directly 
or indirectly from persons applying for employment or help through such 
employment exchange, and any manager or clerk or other employe of any of 
said officers or exchanges who shall accept directly or indirectly any fee or 
compensation from any applicant or from his or her representative shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not less 
than $25.00 nor more than $50.00, or imprisoned in the county jail for not 
more than thirty days, or both fined and imprisoned as aforesaid. 

Sec. 11. All printing, blank books, stationery, and other supplies that 
may be necessary for the proper conduct of the business of the offices herein 
created or authorized to be created shall be furnished by the Secretary of 
State, upon request for the same signed by the general superintendent. 

Sec. 12. An Act relating to employment offices and agencies, approved 
and in force May 11, 1903, as subsequently amended, is hereby repealed. 
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THE BOYS’ COURT OF CHICAGO: A RECORD OF SIX 
MONTHS’ WORK 


EVELINA BELDEN 
First Social Service Secretary for the Boys’ Court, now of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Fifteen years after the Illinois Juvenile Court law removed 
children from the jails and police stations and opened the first 
special court for children—girls under eighteen years and boys 

under seventeen—the Chicago Municipal Court organized the 

special court for boys over this juvenile age—namely, from seven- 

teen to twenty-one. 

For some years, boys of this same age held in the County Jail 
while awaiting trial have been separated within the jail from the 
adult criminals. They have been confined in a separate tier of 
cells, and their exercise hours, instead of being spent in wandering 
aimlessly back and forth across a common “‘bull pen,” have been 
occupied in a schoolroom that was opened by the Chicago Woman’s 
Club." 

As a result of an investigation undertaken by the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, it was found that, while some 
of these boys were guilty of serious crimes, many of them were 
arrested on insignificant charges, and many were subjected need- 
lessly to long detention in the jails. It appeared, also, that often 
the real culprit in the case, being cleverer, escaped; that the boys 

The sight of this pathetic group of from forty to ninety young lads constantly 
in the jail school aroused the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago to a con- 
sideration of the possibilities for these lads, if their cases could be individually under- 
stood by the judges and wisely dealt with later by social workers. An officer of the 
Juvenile Protective Association was assigned to the jail work to interview all these 
boys and later to present to the judges in open court the subsequent investigations 
made by the association. Investigations included information pertaining to the homes 
of these boys, their work and school records, characters, and any significant facts 
relating to the case on trial. Eighty-nine per cent of the boys responded to the efforts 
made for them by telling the truth to the interviewer, not only about themselves 
personally, but about the facts of the crimes for which they were held. 
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and their ignorant or foreign parents were the prey of unscrupulous 
bondsmen and shyster lawyers; that if the judge had been in full 
possession of all the facts and extenuating circumstances, probably 
half of the boys held in the jail awaiting indictment or criminal 
court trial during about six months might have had their cases 
settled in the Municipal Court. 

Without a centralization of the cases in one court it was impos- 
sible to deal with the many difficult and complicated problems of 
treatment that were presented. Because of the flexible organiza- 
tion of the Municipal Court of Chicago a specialized branch can 
be organized without new legislation, and cases of arrest from all 
over the city can be transferred for trial before one judge. Pre- 
cedents for the organization of specialized courts had already been 
established in the Court of Domestic Relations, the Morals Court, 
and the Speeders’ Court. Moreover, the chief justice of the 
Municipal Court was a man of broad human sympathies and social 
intelligence; he was quick, therefore, to recognize the need for 
specialized treatment for this class of offenders, and opened the 
Boys’ Court of Chicago on March 18, 1914. The judge who is 
assigned to the Boys’ Court hears all classes of cases on the calendar, 
averaging 863 cases to the month. These boys’ cases are subject 
to the same jurisdiction as adult cases brought before any criminal 
branch of the Municipal Court of Chicago. Defendants over 
twenty-one years of age who are involved in the case with a boy 
are often tried at the Boys’ Court with the boy. Table I shows the 
number of cases that had been heard in the Boys’ Court at the end 
of the sixth month after its establishment.’ It appears from this 
table that during this period 5,610 cases were disposed of. The 
number brought in during any one month varied from 767 during 
the first month following the organization of the court to 1,020 
during the fifth month, August. It is important to note that the 
great majority of these, 3,939, or 70.2 per cent, were cases of boys 
arrested for violations of city ordinances; and only 967, or 17.2 
per cent, were the serious cases of boys arrested on felony charges, 
who were given preliminary hearings in the Municipal Court; 

* The period was really about six and a half months, that is, from March 18 to 
September 30. 
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and 704, or 12.6 per cent, were cases of boys arrested for misde- 


meanors. 


A question of first importance about these 5,610 boys who 
were brought into court is, ‘What was done with them ?” 
following table shows the disposition of the different groups of 
cases, that is, the number discharged as not guilty by the judge 
in court, discharged for want of prosecution, “nolle prossed”’ or 
non-suited, and in contrast the number convicted. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF CASES DISPOSED OF IN Boys’ Court, By MONTHS AND GENERAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


THE BOYS’ COURT OF CHICAGO 
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The 


Violation of City Felonies 
March 18-31.......... 185 29 30—CiCS! 253 
564 | 88 115 707 
590 | 113 121 830 
689 149 136 074 
652 99 180 931 
535 101 199s 835 
967 
17.2 


The most striking fact that appears in Table II is the large 
percentage of discharged cases, 73.8 per cent of all cases tried, and 
the small number, 18.4 per cent of convictions; the remainder, 
7.8 per cent, were held to a higher court, the Criminal Court, for 
trial; their final disposition will be given later; 5.6 per cent of 
all cases tried were fined, and 8.8 per cent committed to an institu- 
tion, either House of Correction or County Jail, and but 3.8 per 
cent of all cases tried were released on probation. 

It is significant to note the kinds of charges for which this large 
number of defendants discharged by the court were arrested. 
Tables III, IV, and V specify the charges by name and disposition. 

Table III develops the extremely significant fact that two- 
thirds of the violations of city ordinances were classified as disorderly 
conduct, or that 2,992 (533 per cent) cases out of the total number 
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TABLE II 
DISPOSITION OF CASES: VIOLATIONS, MISDEMEANORS, FELONIES 


VIOLATIONS OF 


FELONIES 
Crty Orpi- | MISDEMEANORS 
PRELIMINARY TOTAL 
NANCES (QUASI-| (CRIMINAL) ( 
CRIMINAL) s) 


DIsPosITION 


No. Per- No. Per- No Per- No Per- 


centage centage | centage | centage 
Nolle prosequi............ 3.6 I 5.71 7.7 27 
ischarged for want of 
123)| 39 49 211 | 3.8 
ee 3,140 | 79.7 | 287 | 40.7 | 456 | 47.2 | 3,883 | 69.2 


Committed to House of Cor- 
Committed to County Jail..}......}...... 25-9 8.8 


Total convicted. ...... 


Held to Criminal 


TABLE III 
DISPOSITION OF VIOLATIONS, BY CHARGE 


Granp TOTAL 


Dis- 
charged 


Carrying con- 


cealed weapons} 100] 2.5 5° 3 I 54 7 34 5 46 
Disorderly con- 
duct and va- 
i re 2,992 | 76.0 | 2,340 | 112 13 | 2,465 | 249 | 251 | 27 | 527 
Gamblingt... .. 211} 5.4] 199 II 
Keeping dis- 
orderly house. 37 | 0.9 3 3 
Miscellaneous 


ordinancesf...| 599 | 15.2 | 517 


529 
eee 3,939 |100.0 | 3,140 | 123 19 | 3,282 


* Including vagrancy (15 cases) and violation of Park ordinances (79 cases). 
t Including keeping gambling houses and slot machines. 
t Including bastardy (3 cases), indecent exposure (5 cases). 


ii i 
734 
| 
Total seumen | 83.3 | 327 | 46.4 | 531 | 54-9 = | 73-8 
| 
Gsy | 26.7 | 377 | $3.6 | 
4361 45.5 | 436] 7.8 
A ee j100.0 704 |100.0 | 967 |100.0 | 5,610 |100.0 
| DISCHARGED ConvicTED 
Cua | 
RGE ! charge House 
Per- f Non- : Proba- 
No. | Want of suit | Total | Fined | of Cor-| | Total 
cution | | 
| | 
: 
| 309 | 312 | 36 | 657 
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of all cases, 5,610, were disorderly-conduct cases. The 211 cases of 
gambling, 200 of which -vere discharged, represent poolroom raids 
where both inz °’es and keepers were arrested. 


TABLE IV 


DISPOSITION OF MISDEMEANORS, BY CHARGE 


Granp ToTaL 


Assault and battery..; 43 | 6.1 | 24 5 29 4 8 2 14 
Assault with deadly 
ee 89 | 12.6] 49 II 60 2 24 3 29 


Contributing to de- 
pendency and de- 


19 2.9 5 I 6 5 13 
re 401 | 57.0 | 112 20* | 132 3 | 126 | 140 | 269 
Malicious mischief...| 18 | 2.6] 14 |...... 14 I I 2 4 
Receiving stolen prop- 

47 | 6.7] 30 I 5 16 
Other offenses. ...... 87 | 12.3] 53 2 55 I 18 13 32 

| 704 |100.0 | 287 40 | 327 | 19 | 182f] 176 | 377 


* Including one nolle prosequi. 

t Including false pretenses, 5 cases (2 discharged, 3 probation). 
t Only 5 sent to County Jail. 
One-half of the misdemeanors were larceny charges, and there is 
a considerable number of convictions of these charges; in fact, 
stealing of different kinds, as petty and grand larceny, burglary, 
receiving stolen property, and robbery, was, next to disorderly 
conduct, the most frequent offense. 

From these tables giving the classification and charges it is noted 
that a very large proportion of arrests were for minor offenses— 
that one-half of all cases were for disorderly conduct. The trivial 
character of these disorderly cases is shown in the fact that 76 per 
cent of them were discharged. The charge includes such acts as 
these: standing on the sidewalk, being found in bad company or 
in a disorderly crowd, failing to move at the command of an officer, 
driving without a license, sleeping in box-cars or barns, “flipping 
trains” or “‘bumming,” making a boisterous noise, being found in 


DIscHARGED ConvicTeD 
Dis- House 
CHARGE Di of Cor- 

er- is- or rection | Proba- 

No. centage |charged Want of Total | Fined and tion Total ae 
Prose- County 

cution Jail 

| | 
| | | | 7 
— 3 
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a poolroom or being found drunk, “rushing the can,” idling, 
insisting on carrying valises at stations. Sometimes a lad is 
arrested and discharged over and over again. During July there 
were 114 boys tried in the court who had been in the court once 
before since March 18, one-half of whom were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. Six of these boys had been tried in the Boys’ 
Court four times in the first six months. Many of these boys are 


TABLE V 
DISPOSITION OF FELONIES, BY CHARGE 
ToTaL DISCHARGED 
No. Per- Prosecu- | sequr |DISCHARGED) “Cougr 
centage TION 

4 °.9 3 I 
Assault to kill... .. 26 2.6 I 17 9 
| 409 | 42.3 | 157 16 4 177 232 
181 18.7 104 II 4 119 62 
Confidence* game, 

177 | 18.3 80 88 89 
Receiving stolen | 

property ....... 48 | 4.9 4° 43 5 
OAS 49 | 5.0 23 I 30 19 
Abduction........ I I I 
Crimes against 

ee 23 2.3 13 3 2 i 5 

967 (100.6 | 456 49 26 | 531 436 


* Including forgery (1), obtaining money under false pretenses (3), embezzlement (1). 


arrested again and again on slight charges. There are often boys 
arrested and brought to court when no case can be made against 
them, but they are suspected because of a previous record. One 
lad said he had been arrested nine times within eighteen months." 
Notwithstanding these many minor offenses, however, it has been 
found in this court, as elsewhere, that boys of this age are involved 


* A few illustrations of disorderly cases which were discharged were taken from 


the records: 
S.T.: First offender, seventeen years. “Found in poolroom. Under age to 
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in some of the most daring and desperate crimes, that *he —;e 
thoughtless of consequences and boldly take risks older ~ «-iuals 
would shun, and that they are the ready toois tor o'! — . criminals. 
Many of them are subnormal or are so unsettled eme nally that 
any suggestion appeals to them. It is often appalling how little 


be allowed there. First time in this poolroom. No evidence of gambling. Several 
boys arrested.” 

D.S.: Nineteen years. ‘Playing cards in a vacant store. Several boys arrested 
and discharged.” 

E.H.: “Did not move when officer spoke. Going into dance hall 1.00 a.m. 
No evidence of disorder.” 

E. S.: “Was with a man who had a stolen bicycle.” 

M.S.: “With 16 boys over eighteen years in poolroom raid. Only one gambling; 
others orderly and of good character.” 

S.E.: Nineteen years. “No license. Father had applied for license.” Five 
times in Boys’ Court. 

E. E.: “Playing ball on street.” 

G.S.: “With two men sleeping in wagon at 2:00 A.M. at Liberty and Halsted 
streets.” All arrested. 

E. F.: “Sleeping in barn.” 

L.S.: “(4:30 A.M. on street.” Has been arrested for disorderly conduct numerous 
times before and since. 

C.T.: “Flipping trains into town.” 

W. G.: “Singing in Lincoln Park at the High Bridge.” 

A. U.: “Girl said some remarks were made to her on street by defendant. De- 
fendant cannot speak English nor she his language.” 

P.K.: ‘Fight in saloon at Wells and Fugel streets. Defendant had a lemon 
squeezer.” 

E. N.: “Ran away from home. Not working.’ Arrested three times for similar 
offenses. 

G.H.: “1:45 A.M. Western Avenue coming home from a party.” 

J. G.: “Drinking beer on prairie on way from party.” Arrested following 
month for similar offense. 

A. D.: “5:00 A.M. refused to move on ‘quickly. 

O.M.: Son and father arrested together. ‘Driving a horse which ran away in 
their possession’”’ (sic). 

A. F.: “Complainant says defendant throws a dog over the fence.” 

L. J.: “In crowd near fight.” 

J. L.: “Sleeping in barn.” Two weeks later, “Rushing the can with a crowd.” 

M. K.: “Fighting with man who refused to leave the hallway, where defendant 
was working.” 

H. U.: “In freight yards of railroad.” 

J. B.: “Two boys sleeping in hallway.” Both boys arrested again within a 
few weeks for similar offense and discharged. 

F. W.: “Sleeping outside Polk Street Depot.” 

F.L.: “2:15 A.M. on street at 44th and Montrose.” Three boys arrested. 
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they realize the seriousness of their offenses. A boy answered 
nonchalantly to the question as to what he had done to bring him 
into court, “‘Oh, I killed a man.” 

There is often much carelessness in booking prisoners. When 
the evidence is given in court, the judge either discharges the case 
or rebooks the defendant on another charge. Five boys were 
booked on the serious charge of robbery, but upon the evidence 
brought in court it was found that the lads had merely taken 
five whiskbrooms worth, in all, seventy-five cents, from a peddler 
whom they had been teasing. All the boys were willing to pay 
for the brooms, but, instead, were arrested and booked on a felony 
charge. The judge took the seventy-five cents, handed it to the 
peddler, and discharged the boys.* 

Cases are frequently inadequately prepared by the officers and 
consequently, when they come before the judge, discharged because 
of no evidence. In the course of a trial of a defendant who was 
accused of loafing around a poolroom, the officer, in pressing his 
case, stated that the defendant was living with a woman to whom 
he was not married. He had, however, neither booked the boy 
on this charge nor brought in witnesses or evidence and the lad 
was discharged. ‘There are cases, too, when better judgment on 
the part of the police investigating the situation would have saved 
the defendant an arrest and court trial. 

In many cases a warning at the police station might have been 
sufficient and would have engendered greater fear of the law than 
a trial followed by a discharge. For example, an immigrant 
Polish lad, a first offender, was arrested for picking rotting potatoes 
from the railroad tracks, held a night and part of a day in a police 


* Another case: S.B.: Charge, assault with a deadly weapon. ‘Complainant 
says while he was mowing grass defendant pulled down some wire and was swinging 
on it. The wire hit him.” 

?E.S.: Charge, larceny. ‘Found in basement by owner of grocery.” 

A. S.: Charge, larceny. ‘‘Horse and buggy stolen. No evidence that this 
defendant knew anything about the charge.” 

H.H.: Charge, larceny. “Was with boys who had a stolen bicycle. No evi- 
dence of knowledge of stealing.” 

L.S.: Charge, disorderly conduct. “Officer arrested him at midnight while he 
was waiting for a car, asking his address. Boy gave address of vacant building by 
mistake because family had recently moved and he made mistake in number. When 
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jail, brought into court, where he was tried without understanding 
any of the proceedings, for he spoke no English, and discharged. 

The warrant clerks at the police station hear many requests of 
parents to make arrests because the boy will not work, is abusive to 
his parents, strikes his mother, is getting in with a bad gang, and so 
on. Disorderly warrants are given; the boys, often first offenders, 
are thrown into the police jails, and when brought to trial dis- 
charged. These lads are in a condition of delinquency rather than 
guilty of a specific act of law-breaking, and there are many extenuat- 
ing circumstances and complications requiring careful treatment. 
The Social Service Department of the Boys’ Court has dealt with 
some of these cases as complaints without an arrest. 

In reviewing the dispositions of felony cases it should be remem- 
bered that the Municipal Court judge sits only as an examining 
magistrate to hold the case to the grand jury or to discharge it. 
Because of this lack of jurisdiction to pronounce sentence, a judge 
frequently dismisses the felony charge and orders the defendant 
rebooked on a misdemeanor charge or for violation of a city ordi- 
nance. If it seems from all the facts and extenuating circumstances 
that leniency or a release on probation is to be given eventually, 
this method saves the boy a long wait in jail pending his indictment 
and Criminal Court trial. 

Table VI not only shows for a single month the disposition 
of these felony charges in the Municipal Court, but also gives the 
disposition for the cases which were not concluded in the Municipal 
Court but held to the grand jury and Criminal Court. 

A study of these felony records leads to the conclusion that a 
large proportion of felony cases, as of lesser charges, are discharged. 
From Table II it was seen that 54.9 per cent were discharged in the 


searched by police he had two skeleton keys. Employer later identified these keys 
as those he had given the boy for entrance to the office.” Case discharged. 

E.B.: Discharged. “In a fight. Witness against man who hit him with a 
steel bar.” This defendant in jail over night till case tried. 

W.K.: Charge, carrying concealed weapons. ‘12:15 A.M. defendant came out 
of a dance hall and threw a knuckler away. He had found it, but when told it was 
wrong to have it, threw it away.” 

R.S.: Charge, vagrancy. “Standing in front of Saratoga Hotel at night.’’ 
Four defendants, night in jail. All had positions, had never been arrested before, and 
were disgraced by this unfounded suspicion. 
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Municipal Court, and from Table VI that, in July, which was 
probably a representative month, the additional cases discharged 
by the grand jury and by the Criminal Court brought the total 
number of discharges up to more than 86 per cent of all felony 
cases. 


TABLE VI 
DIsPposiITION OF FELONY CASES FOR JULY, 1914, IN Boys’ Court AND CRIMINAL CourRT 


Percentage of 
Number of Cases/ Cases 


Discharged in Municipal Court.....................- 94 


_ Discharged by grand jury, “no bill”................. 25 
/ Discharged after trial in Criminal Court, “not guilty” 8 


Sentenced to House of Correction. 8 


It is not true, however, that 86 per cent of defendants arrested 
for felony charges were turned loose in the world, because the num- 
ber of cases does not represent the number of boys. Many boys 
are held on more than one charge, but when these cases are heard 
by the grand jury or in criminal courts it is the custom to simplify 
procedure by trying but one case and returning a “No bill,” 
““Nolle,” or “Stricken off with leave to reinstate” for all other 
cases of which one defendant may be accused. If a table were 
prepared showing the number of boys instead of the number of 
cases discharged, the percentage of discharges would be consider- 
ably decreased. 

The 46 per cent of grand jury boys discharged make it important 
to discover how long a time these and the other boys spent in jails 
pending trial. Six of the 51 boys held to the grand jury in July 
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secured bond for the entire time of pending trial, 45 spent from a 
few days to 20 weeks in the County Jail. Eight of the boys dis- 
charged spent over a month in the jail and two over three months. 
Such time spent in jail before trial is not deducted from an ultimate 
sentence. Table VII shows the length of time the different groups 
of boys spent in the jail. 


TABLE VII 


LeNGcTH OF Time WAITING IN County JAIL wits Frnat Disposition oF Boys HELD 
TO GRAND Jury IN JuLy From Boys’ Court* 


DISCHARGED CoNvVICTED | 

LenctE oF IN 32 
UNTY JAIL 
vie 

& 


Less than 1 week .... 
1 week and less than 2 


> 
w 
w 


wee 
3 weeks and less than 4 
4 weeks and less than 8 


7 19 


* Does not include six boys who secured bond for the entire time pending trial. 


Some of these boys who spent time, as noted in Table VII, 
in the County Jail while trial was pending, had also been held in 
the police station jail from the time of arrest until the case was 
first brought to trial in the Boys’ Court. During November each 
boy who had not secured bond at the police station was asked the 
date of and time of his arrest, and from this information Table VIII 
was compiled. A few boys could not be interviewed, and informa- 
tion from a few others could not be relied upon, yet the group, 
although not absolutely inclusive, is representative. The length 
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2 weeks and less than 3 
; 
8 weeks and less than 
I 3 4 7 I I 
12 weeks and less than * 
16 weeks and less than ee 
Total | 9 
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of time a single defendant who is ultimately discharged may thus 
spend in the police jail and County Jail under their contaminating 
influences is considerable. 


TABLE VIII 


LENGTH OF TIME SPENT IN POLICE STATION JAIL BEFORE First HEARING, TOGETHER 
wiTH DisposITION OF Boys TRIED IN Boys’ Court IN NOVEMBER 


Length of Wait in Police Jail Grand Total) Discharged and Grand Jury Still Pending 


2 nights and 1 dayf.......... IOI 41 36 15 9 
3 nights and 2 days.......... 21 7 9 3 2 
4 nights and 3 days.......... 7 2 I 3 I 
5 nights and 4 days.......... 


* Or part of this time. 
t Half of these boys were held over Saturday and Sunday, when of course a two-day wait was neces- 
sary since no court is held Sunday. 

t About 70 per cent of these boys were first offenders as far as could be ascertained. 


Boys held in the County Jail because unable to furnish bond 
during a continuance in the Boys’ Court spend less time in jail 
than the grand jury boys; but it is significant that, as shown by 
Table IX, of the 76 boys whose cases were disposed of during 
July and who were in the County Jail, 61 were discharged at their 
final hearing. Of these 61 discharged boys, 22 spent from one to 
three weeks in jail and one spent over a month in jail. The custom 
has grown of using a detention in jail before trial as a punishment. 
Although this is useful in cases when the boy needs to be discharged 
without a record, the system is wrong. These detentions, too, are 
often used instead of a provision in a suitable home pending an 
investigation. 

From this study of the first six months of the Chicago Boys’ 
Court a few facts stand out in relief: a large number of boys between 
seventeen and twenty-one years of age are being arrested monthly; 
a large proportion of these are discharged both by the Municipal 
Court and by the grand jury and Criminal Court; the court’s 
time is filled with cases of arrest for acts so trivial—even if viola- 
tions of ordinances and statutes—that judges will not convict 
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and sentence; boys eventually released are spending considerable 
time in the jails. It has been found that an arrest does not solve 
the problem, for boys have been arrested over and over again 
within a short period of time. It has been found, also, that there 
are many under-lying causes behind each trivial arrest and that 
constructive work for their future is necessary for a large number 
of the discharged boys. 


TABLE IX 


LENGTH OF SPENT IN County Jam, with Disposition oF (ALL) Boys 
Wuose Cases Hap BEEN CONTINUED, BUT WERE FINALLY DISPOSED OF IN JULY, 
1914 IN Boys’ Court (ExcLupING GRAND Jury CASES AND Motions)* 


LencTH oF WAITING IN 
County Jam 


andlessthan 2 days.. 
2 days and less than 3 days.. 
3 days and lessthan 4 days.. 
4 days andlessthan 5 days.. 
5 days and less than 6 days.. 
6 days and less than 7 days.. 
7 days and less than é days.. 
to days and less than 14 days.. 
14 days and less than 21 days.. 
22 days and less than 23 days.. 
27 days and less than 28 days.. 
36 days and less than 37 days.. 


~ 


w 
w 
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* There were 135 boys (147 cases) whose cases were continued and disposed of finally in July who 
secured bond for the whole length of continuance and consequently spent no time in the County Jail. 
It is seen that 7 per cent of these boys whose cases were continued and finally disposed of in July spent 
some time in the County Jail waiting for trial. 


t There were 76 boys but 88 cases. 


The Psychopathic Laboratory records already show that a 
large proportion of the defendants in this court, especially the 
repeaters and the boys arrested on slight charges, are mentally 
subnormal and therefore unfit to meet the normal requirements of 
city life and discipline. A new court procedure must therefore 
be developed in order to deal constructively with these feeble- 
minded law-breakers, and if the vast number of trivial cases dis- 
charged is to be reduced, and if society is to be protected from the 
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very serious crimes which these irresponsible boys sometimes 
commit, outside treatment and custodial care must be provided. 

The Chicago City Council Commission to Investigate Crime 
is attempting to study generally for Chicago just such problems 
as are suggested by the foregoing statistics; and the various 
branches of the court, the judge, the Psychopathic Laboratory, 
and the Social Service Department are working, on individual 
problems, to develop constantly greater efficiency for the Boys’ 
Court of Chicago. 
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THE “WHY” OF INCOME 


SCOTT NEARING 
University of Pennsylvania 


I. THE DISTRIBUTION QUESTION 


Few will dissent from the proposition that all incomes owe 
their origin to the productive processes. The question of vital 
importance to the student of income involves the reason for the 
payment of income. It is a truism that the incomes of different 
persons are different. Why are they different? It is a truism 
that different people receive incomes for different reasons. What 
are some of the reasons? As in any other scientific problem, so 
here the question ‘‘Why ?” is of paramount importance. 

The simplest and most obvious income relation would seem to 
be that existing between the participants in the productive process, 
and the returns which these participants receive in the course of 
distribution. ‘These individuals have taken a part in creating . 
values. Now they receive a part of the values which they have 
created,” makes good reading, but it is very far from jibing with 
the facts. An analysis of any productive operation (such as the 
production of a ton of coal) leads at once to the conclusion that 
the participants in production and the sharers in distribution are 
not identical groups. The theorem that all incomes owe their 
origin to the productive processes is not followed by the corollary 
that only those who participate in the productive processes receive 
income. Indeed, the receipt of income carries with it very different 
connotations. All goods owe their origin to the productive pro- . 
cesses. Flour, sugar, shoe-laces, bricks, and the like, are made 
from some product of the land, by labor with the aid of capital. 
Services are likewise possible only while the person rendering 
service is being supported with food and clothes which the pro- 
ductive processes have created. Both goods and seivices owe 
their origin to land, labor, and capital. This is a very different 
745 
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thing from saying that the landlord, the laborer, and the capitalist 
should share in distribution. 

The modern economic world presents this significant picture: 
many people striving to create wealth and enjoying a part of the 
wealth which they create; other people, who have never partici- 
pated in the activities of production, receive income. Infants, 
idiots, cripples, normal men and women whose hands have been 
eternally incased in kid gloves, and whose heads have been forever 
engaged with social pettinesses, receive liberal incomes from stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, or other certificates of indebtedness which they 
happen to possess, or which are held in trust for them. All pro- 
ducers receive income; but all income receivers are not producers, 
since many of those who share in the distribution of values assisted 
in no way in the production of the values which they share. Econo- 
mists have sidestepped the issue by insisting that “it is the task 
of the theory of distribution to explain what causes, at last analysis, 
determine the size of these different shares.”* This question is 
in truth but secondary to the main issue which concerns itself with 
the reasons for the payment of income. 

There can be no simple contrast between activity in production 
and participation ‘in distribution. Rather the problem must be 
dissected from an essentially different viewpoint. Perhaps it can 
be stated in the form of a question, “‘Why do certain proportions 
of wealth, created in the industrial processes, go to landowners, 
to owners of capital, and to workers ?” 


ul. ‘‘PARTICIPATION’’ AS AN EXPLANATION 


The old explanation was naive and simple. Economists stated 
that land, capital, and labor participated in production, and that 
they therefore shared in the values which were created through 
the productive processes. It was but natural, the economists 
maintained, that the participants in the creation of values should 
enjoy the values created. 

The concept is well illustrated in the writings of Francis A. 
Walker, whose book on Political Economy was for years looked 


*H. R. Seager, Introduction to Economics, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1904, 
p. 167. 
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upon as authoritative. Walker thus explains the phenomena of 
distribution: 

In a primitive condition of society, the problem of distribution is a simple 
one. Three hunters join in an expedition, and at the conclusion of the day’s 
or the week’s chase, divide their game into three equal parts. If boys or 
cripples, or men of less than ordinary force or skill, are taken into the partner- 
ship, it is easily determined what portion of a full man’s share each person 
shall receive. 

In a highly organized community, however, the division of the product of 
industry into shares corresponding to the number of persons who have taken 
part in production is a very complicated problem. 

For example, let us take the case of a cotton factory, at Lawrence, which 
produces in a given time a million yards of cloth. We may suppose that this 
is all woven in one piece, and that each person who has, in any way, contributed 
to the making of this giant web, advances in a certain order to receive his 


Under the industrial system which we have taken for the purpose of the 
present discussion, we have four classes of claimants upon the product of 
industry, and that product is accordingly divided into four grand shares. 
These classes and the shares respectively received by them may be expressed 
as follows: 

1. The landlord, receiving rent. 

2. The capitalist, receiving interest. 

3. The employer, or entrepreneur, receiving profits. 

4. The employed laborer, receiving wages." 


Seager, in his Introduction to Economics* (1st ed., 1904), writes 
of rent as “‘the share of income that is assigned or paid to owners 
of land, sources of water power, and other gifts of nature which 
assist in production, for the use of these factors” (p. 206); wages 
as “earnings assigned to men for their work” (p. 222); and interest 
as “the share of income that is assigned to capital goods, .... 
for the part the latter play in production” (p. 224). 

The term “‘participated,”’ as it was used by the early economists, 
really meant “were necessary to.’”’ The most cursory study of 
industry showed that no productive activities could be carried on 
without natural resources, tools, and labor. In primitive society, 
to be sure, there were no tools or machinery—no capital in the 
modern sense. For the present-day production, however, all three 
* New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1884, pp. 161-67. 

2 3d ed., revised and enlarged, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 
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factors are necessary. Therefore, because land, labor, and capital 
are necessary to, or participate in production, they share in the 
values created. 

There are two ways in which this question may be approached. 
It may be asked, on the one hand, whether there is any justifiable 
connection between “participation” in production and a share 
in the rewards of distribution. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
fair to ask whether the division of the distributive factors into 
shares called rent, interest, and wages, or into shares called rent 
interest, wages, and profits, is a workable classification. The 
argument may be sound which assigns to each of the participants 
in the production a share in distribution. At the same time, the 
available economic facts may be of such a nature as to make 
virtually impossible an income study based on such a classi- 
fication. As a matter of fact, the division of the distributive 
shares into rent, interest, and wages is not even justifiable on 
a historical basis, while for the purposes of the present discussion 
it is so much worse than useless that it is both misleading and 
mendacious. 

There seems to be some faint historic justification for the 
division of distributive shares into rent, interest, and wages. 
There was under the feudal system a landlord class, which lived 
upon the rent of its properties. The rise of commerce and industry 
developed a capital class, which secured interest in return for its 
capital or money. There never was a time, however, when the 
return to the landlord was rent, pure and simple. There were 
improvements on the land, and, under any economic theory, the 
return on these improvements was interest. There never was 
a time when the capitalists did not depend to some extent, 
and generally to a very large extent, on natural resources 
for their ‘‘interest.’”’ No capitalist venture is conceivable that is 
not founded upon natural resources, and in every great capitalistic 
enterprise resources play a leading part. Hence a part of the 
return of the capitalists was rent. Crudely speaking, there was 
a landlord and a capitalist class. Accurately, there never has 
been a group in the community whose income was derived from 
rent exclusively, or from interest exclusively. The attempts to 
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postulate such a situation as a basis for argument is historically 
unjustifiable. 

The question of the historical justification of dividing dis- 
tribution shares into rent, interest, and wages, is, on the whole, 
trivial. The real point in the discussion concerns itself with the 
questions as to whether there is any real connection between 
“participation” in production, and sharing in distribution. 

On the face of things, there is no reason why the various factors 
which participate in production should share in the values created 
by production. The rain, wind, and sunshine which assist in the 
growth of an acre of wheat are not for that reason rewarded. The 
sheltering rocks and cliffs which surround a natural harbor make 
commerce possible, and yet even in modern civilization such rocks 
and cliffs do not participate in the profits of the commerce which 
they so ably protect. The Mississippi River and the Great Lakes 
are an invaluable aid to internal commerce; no reward is paid 
to them for their assistance. Indeed, we, in the twentieth century, 
do not even pour out libations and offer up burnt offerings to our 
natural benefactors as did our ancestors in Greece and Rome. 
We take the climate, the harbors, and the rivers for granted. 
Participation in production is in no sense a conclusive argument 
in favor of participation in the distribution of values created in the 
productive process. 

There are, of course, circumstances in which these natural 
resources might be said to participate in distribution. A band of 
pirates, taking possession of a fastness, levies tolls on the merchant- 
men that pass by that way. The mediaeval barons perched their 
castles on promontories, overlooking the great highroads, and held 
up the caravans that used the roads. In modern times an enter- 
prising fellow gets possession of a strategic bit of water, and sells 
it to the community as a source of water supply. A private com- 
pany secures possession of a water-power site, which it is willing 
to dispose of for a consideration. Coal lands, on government 
tracts, are secured free by individuals, and promptly sold fora 
price. The tendency, in commerce at least, and probably in the 
use of water power as well, is to give the government control 
over navigable rivers, over harbors, and over water-power sites, 
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leaving them open to public use, upon the payment of a cost price 
for the privilege. Civilization has outgrown the practices of 
piracy and highway robbery. The feeling is already strong against 
allowing the owner of natural resources to molest the community. 
Those natural gifts which are needed in industry, particularly in 
commerce, which was the earliest economic activity operated on 
a large scale, are looked upon as public or social property. In no 
sense do they share in the values which the productive process 
creates. 


mi. ‘‘PRODUCTIVITY’’ AS A MEASURE OF INCOME 


The idea of an income paid for mere “‘participation” was so 
primitive that it was of necessity replaced by a more rational 
explanation. The newer school urged that land, labor, and capital 
shared in the distribution of values because of their “productivity ”’; 
furthermore, that under normal conditions productivity was the 
measure of the share which each received. Thus an acre of wheat, 
grown on land with the assistance of machinery by the application 
of human labor and ingenuity, would sell for a certain amount. 
This amount then would be apportioned between the land, the 
capital, and the labor in accordance with the value of the contri- 
bution made by each of these factors in the process of raising an 
acre of wheat. 

The theorists who insist that “productivity” is the true cause 
for the payment of income have variously stated their positions. 
John B. Clark, one of the leading exponents of the doctrine, sum- 
marizes his position in these terms: ‘Where natural laws have 
their way, the share of income that attaches to any productive 
function is gauged by the actual product of it. In other words, 
free competition tends to give to labor what labor creates, to cap- 
italists what capital creates, and to entrepreneurs what the co- 
ordinating function creates.” 

Seager sets out to prove the thesis that ‘‘competition tends to 
secure for each factor in production a share of the product equal 
to what it itself creates.”’? The issue has been clearly defined 
and elaborately defended. 

* The Distribution of Wealth, New York: Macmillan, 1899, p. 3. 
2 Introduction to Economics, p. 167. 
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The explanation is plausible, but it leads naturally to a question, 
namely, “What will be the measure of productivity?” Without 
the acre of land on which to grow wheat, there could be no wheat 
grown. Without the labor, no crop could be raised or harvested. 
Capital has become an essential in agriculture. How shall the 
productivity be determined? The answer made by the pro- 
ductivity school is that the measure of productivity is the difference 
between the product of a marginal acre, and of the acre under 
consideration. A marginal acre is an acre which raises a crop of 
wheat so small that if it were smaller the acre must necessarily be 
abandoned as a non-paying investment. This explanation does 
not in any sense explain why one piece of land returns a larger crop 
than another piece. The answer to that question is apparent. 
One piece of land yields a larger crop of wheat than another because 
it possesses greater fertility, or a better location with regard to the 
market. There is still no conclusive answer as to the measure of 
productivity in either land, capital, or labor. The distribution 
problem remains. Some pieces of land command higher rents 
(receive larger shares of the value produced) than others. Some 
investments of capital pay higher returns (receive a larger share 
of the values produced) than others. Some expenditures of labor 
energy are more highly compensated than others. Why should 
this be so? 

Land shares in production in only one limited sense—it grows 
things. Wheat is planted in the ground; the moisture expands 
it; the heat encourages it; it sprouts, develops, and produces a crop. 
Thus the climate, the fertility and the texture of the soil aid 
actively in the production of a crop. The same thing is true to 
a less extent in the growth of forests. It is likewise true to an 
infinitesimally small degree in the deposits of minerals and fuels 
and the water-power and transportation facilities. Nature may 
still be making coal and iron; she is certainly carving out rivers 
and harbors. For the purposes of the present generation, however, 
the water power, the coal, the iron ore, the petroleum, and the soil 
fertility exist. They are not made from year to year, or from 
century to century. For ages they have retained their present 
form. In terms of human life, they are permanent and fixed. 
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Return for a moment to consider the case of a coa] mine. Is 
there any sense in which a coal vein participates in production ? 
To be sure, no coa] could be mined if it were not already in the vein. 
On the other and, if the American Indians still dominated this 
continent, the coal would lie inanimate, and would remain so while 
the Redskin civilization continued. The coal is a gift of nature, 
a resource—essential in the production of heat and power, and 
therefore to the continuation of industry; but surely no one can 
assert that the coal takes any active part in the productive process. 
Neverthcicss, the owner of the coal demands a return for his coal 
because he is the owner. From the standpoint of production he 
has no other claim to a share of the values produced. 

There is another point worthy of consideration. If the service 
performed by the coal (its productivity) is the provision of heat 
and power, it is hard to understand why the coal should possess 
more value at one time than at another, unless it furnishes more 
heat or gives more power. Obviously, the only contribution which 
coal can make to the productive process is its contribution to heat 
and power. Granted that these are not increased, its share in the 
values of production should likewise not increase. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the owner of coal properties has been taking 
a continually higher toll during the past two decades for the product 
of these properties. Men say that coal-land values have risen 
with great rapidity, yet the part which a ton of coal can play in 
production has not increased. The coal yields no more of the heat 
and power which are essential to production, yet it demands and 
receives a larger share in distribution. 


IV. THE MONOPOLY POWER OF OWNERSHIP 


The secret of the value of coal properties and of coal lies in this 
fact, that the owner of the coal properties demands and receives 
a rent for ownership alone. That is, he can say to all mankind, 
“Pay me what I demand or let the coal stay in the ground.” If 
he fixes his demand at a point where the coal can be used profit- 
ably, he receives the rent demanded, the coal is marketed, and the 
rent, be it large or small, is charged into the price. This rent 
charge exists because the monopoly power which the title to coal 
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lands gives to the owner of these lands enables him to fix a price 
and to receive a return for his ownership of the coal land. 

The monopoly power which land ownership gives is apparent. 
The acre of wheat land in Dakota is valuable. Why? Because 
the number of acres of equally fertile land is less than enough to 
goaround. Timber land is increasing in value with great rapidity. 
Why? Because the timber supply of the United States is being 
used up faster than it is produced. Warm breezes, rain, and sun- 
shine are free to all without the payment of any return. Why? 
Because there is a sufficient supply of them to go around. Spring 
rain and sunshine participate in the production of wheat equally 
with soil fertility. The fertile soil possesses rent value because 
it is so limited in amount that there is not enough forall. Air and 
sunshine possess no rent value because they are so limitless in 
amount that after each one has secured his share an abundant 
surplus remains. 

Should productivity or monopoly power be regarded as the 
chief reason for the payment of a return to land for its participation 
in production? If productivity is the answer, then unless the 
actual producing power of the land increases in bushels per acre, 
or tons per square mile, it should receive no increased return. 
If, on the other hand, monopoly power is the source of the values 
which the landowner receives from the productive process, then 
an increase in population and an increase in the wants of people, 
irrespective of the productivity of the land, should increase the 
share which the landlord receives out of the products of industry. 
This latter hypothesis fits the facts exactly. The more people 
there are on a given area, the higher the civilization, and the more 
wants which people have, the higher will be the value of natural 
resources, and the greater will be the share which the owner of 
them receives, provided always that they are limited in extent and 
may be monopolized under the laws of private property. Rivers 
and harbors receive no share in distribution. Air and sunlight 
receive no share in distribution. Neither is subject to private 
property. Coal lands, timber lands, city land, agricultural land, 
all of these forms of resources which are the subject of private- 
property law show increased values, and receive increased shares 
with the development of society and the increase in population. 
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The matter may be looked at from a somewhat different angle. 
Here is a ton of iron ore, and there a gram of radium. The iron 
ore is worth a few dollars; the radium is worth thousands. What 
is the cause of the difference in value? Nothing more than the 
scarcity of one as compared with the scarcity of the other. The 
gram of radium has not assisted in production any more than the 
ton of iron ore has assisted in production. Iron ore is more plenti- 
ful than radium, however; therefore the owner of the radium, 
because he possesses a thing which is very scarce and in great 
demand, may exact a high monopoly price for his product. Natural 
resources share in the values «:2ated in productive processes only 
when they are subject to the monopoly of private property owner- 
ship, and only in proportion to their monopoly power. 


V. THE MONOPOLY PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO CAPITAL 


Capital like land is necessary to production. In the form of 
tools it participates in the productive processes. In the form of 
money and credit it likewise participates in the activities of industry. 

The capitalist, by transferring credit at the bank, provides 
for the erection of a coal breaker; he does not erect the breaker 
himself. He merely gives into the hands of another a sufficient 
amount of purchasing power to enable him to hire the labor and 
buy the materials out of which the breaker is to be made. Never- 
theless, the capitalist expects to receive in return for the use of his 
credit a share in the products of industry. 

A coal breaker standing alone could never produce anything. 
The production of coal presupposes the activity of labor. In one 
sense, therefore, the breaker is not productive. On the other hand, 
the presence of the breaker greatly facilitates the mining and 
marketing of the coal; that is, the breaker is an aid in production. 
The capitalist does not erect the breaker, however. He merely 
owns the power to erect a breaker, and by giving directions that 
bank credit be transferred and a breaker be erected, he secures 
that result. On what grounds does the capitalist take a share 
of the values created in the coal? Merely because the amount 
of capital in the community is limited, and because the ownership 
of capital gives the owner the right to exact a return for his owner- 
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ship. The economists who insist that capital shares in distribution 
because of its productivity overlook the fact that during the past 
hundred years, while the productivity of capital has increased 
enormously, the interest rate, or return to capital, has declined. 
At one stage in the development of the country, capital was 
extremely scarce and interest rates were high. Yet at that time 
a given amount of capital invested in a shoe factory actually pro- 
duced fewer shoes than it does today. Nevertheless, with the 
passage of time, interest rates have decreased considerably. The 
explanation is easy. The amount of capital in the community 
has increased. Its monopoly power is therefore less; the risk 
incident to investment is not so great; and although a hundred 
dollars’ worth of capital is more efficient today, judged by the 
number of shoes it will produce, the cost of securing that capital 
is considerably less than it was a hundred years ago. 

The capitalist, like the landlord, receives a share in the products 
of industry. He receives a share because he owns capital. His 
share, moreover, is in direct proportion to the scarcity of capital 
in the relation to the demand for it. The monopoly power of 
ownership, and not productivity, determines that the capitalist 
shall receive a share of the values created in industry. 


VI. LABOR MONOPOLY AS A DETERMINER OF WAGES 


Labor is necessary to production. Labor supplies the motive 
force which animates industrial activity. Labor is the energizing 
and directing influence in the productive processes. Used as a term 
covering all forms of productive effort, labor is the life force of the 
productive machine. The landlord and the capitalist shared in 
the products of industry because of their ownership of land and 
capital; labor shares in the products of industry because it is 
expending energy on the industrial processes. Thus rent and 
interest appear to be a return for the ownership of wealth, while 
salaries and wages are a return for the expenditure of energy. 
The amount received by labor for its share in production, like 
the amount of rent and of interest, is determined by the extent of 
its monopoly power, or by its scarcity. The unskilled laborer in 
a section of the country where labor is very scarce receives a given 
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wage. Jn another section of the country, where immigrants com- 
pete fiercely with one another for an opportunity to work, a laborer 
expending exactly the same amount of energy and producing the 
same commodities, will receive perhaps a half or two-thirds of the 
wage paid to his fellow in the district suffering from labor scarcity. 
On the other hand, a laborer bargaining individually with a great 
corporation or a large employer is at such a woeful disadvantage 
that he can receive a wage little, if any, above the bare cost of 
subsistence. Organized into a powerful union, this same laborer 
can add perhaps 50 per cent to his wages. The experience of the 
building trades in various cities where there are unions and where 
there are not unions amply demonstrates the difference between 
the two groups of men. The man who can draw brilliantly, and 
in a style which is readily demanded by the public, secures an 
extremely high wage for writing advertisements. If there were 
ten men of equal ability clamoring for this position, it would pay 
a bare pittance. Witness the high returns to advertisement writers, 
and the low returns to poets, both groups of men having equal skill 
in their crafts. The wages of labor are returns in proportion to 
monopoly in exactly the same sense that the interest on capital 
and the rent on land are returns to monopoly power. 


VII. SOME EXPLANATIONS BY ECONOMISTS 


The facts in the case are so clear that one wonders why they 
have been so persistently ignored. Yet for a generation, a grist of 
economic books has been poured upon the market in which the 
subject of distribution is discussed in terms that might be employed 
by men knowing little or nothing about the facts of income dis- 
tribution. Economist after economist has broached the question 
of distribution, yet the reader looks in vain for a reason consistent 
with fact as to why income is paid to land, to capital, and to labor. 
Theories galore, purporting to explain the proportions of values 
going to land, capital, and iabor give in detail reasons for the 
varying payments made for different pieces of land and for different 
units of capital, but there is scarcely an attempt in the pages of 
generally economic theory to tell why rent is paid for land, why 
interest is paid for capital, and why wages are paid for labor. 
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Proudhon, Owen, Thompson, Marx, George, and a few others have 
set forth the reason in no uncertain terms, but the great majority 
of economic writers cover the pages of their books with inconse- 
queniialities about relation and proportion, when the real ques- 
tion at issue is concerned with the very existence of the thing 
under analysis. Well may Cannan describe such treatment as 
“unscientific and illogical.”* It is difficult to leave the subject 
with so mild a characterization. Cannan, indeed, puts the matter 
quite strongly: 

Before J. S. Mill wrote, the economists had nothing to say about the 
distribution of rent among landlords and the distribution of profits among 
capitalists, and what little they had to say about the distribution of wages 
among laborers generally took the form of a somewhat indiscriminating 
eulogy of Adam Smith’s illogical attempt to prove the equal advantageous- 
ness of all occupation. Mill paid more attention to these subjects, but even 
hehe > idea of representing the explanation of the causes of the community’s 
income among its individual members as what it obviously should be, the 
ultimate aim of all discussions on the subject of distribution.? 

Whatever the final outcome of the controversy over distribution, 
which was waged during the nineteenth century, it seems pretty 
clear that it will not lead to any consequences of importance. 
Complexity, intricacy, abstraction, and artificially created diffi- 
culties are not sufficient to justify a theory. There must be some 
basis in fact, where fact is available, and ultimately some appli- 
cation to the affairs of the world. 


VIII. THE REAL ORIGIN OF THE “PARTICIPATION” IDEAS 


The economists, dating from the publication of The Wealth of 
Nations in 1776, originally ascribed ‘‘productivity”’ to labor alone. 
‘All of the wealth of the world was originally produced by labor,” 
writes Adam Smith (Book I, chap. v). When Karl Marx attempted 
to demonstrate the labor theory of value, he found a rich field of 
material in the writings of the early economists. 

No one has more sympathetically interpreted the “labor 
theory” attitude of this early school of economists than Edwin 

* Edwin Cannan, Theories of Production and Distribution, London: P. S. King 
& Son, 1903, p. 381. 

2 Ibid., p. 383. 
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Cannan in his Theories of Production and Distribution. After 
showing that Adam Smith used the terms “wages,” “profit,” and 
‘‘rent”’ to mean the wages of labor, the profit of stock, and the rent 
of land, Professor Cannan writes: 


When it is settled that the whole revenue of the community is composed 
of three great parts,—wages, profits, and rents—and it has been decided 
what revenues belong to each of the three parts, the next question seems to be 
into the cause of the division of the whole revenue into the three parts. Why 
are wages, profits, and rents obtained by those who receive them? No one 
seems to have thought of formally asking why wages are paid, or why labor 
is remunerated. It was considered ‘‘natural” that labor should be remun- 
erated, not only by a part, but the whole of the produce. 

“The produce of labor,” he says, “constitutes the natural recompense 
or wages of labor. In that original state of things, which precedes both the 
appropriation of land and the accumulation of stock, the whole produce of 
labor belongs to the laborer. He has neither landlord nor master to share 
with him. According to this view of the subject the laborer receives a part 
of the produce because he produces the whole of it, and what needs explana- 
tion is not that he gets a part, but that he does not get the whole. Wages 
are natural and original, while profits and rent are artificial and of later intro- 
duction. We are left to inquire how and why profits and rent come to be 
deducted from the natural recompense of labor.’ 


Apparently the real problem before the modern economist is 
not the explanation of the proportion of the products of industry 
which goes in the form of interest and rent, but a justification of 
interest and rent themselves. 

Appearances indicate that the followers of Adam Smith found 
the obstacles in the way of justifying interest and rent much more 
serious than they had expected. Professor Cannan ascribes to 
Senior an interesting effort to explain interest: 

Senior was too able a man to try to make profits into wages, but he was 
desirous of showing that profits, like wages, are the remuneration of something 
and hit on the idea that they are the remuneration of the conduct or the sacri- 
fice involved in “abstinence.”’ ‘By the word ‘abstinence,’ he says, ‘we 
wish to express that agent distinct from labor and the agency of nature, the 
concurrence of which is necessary to the existence of capital, and which stands 
in the same relation to profit as labor does to wages.”” And again: “The 
words capital, capitalist, and profit” express the instrument, the person who 
employs or exercises it, and his remuneration; but there is no familiar term 


Op. cit., pp. 199-200. 
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to express the act, the conduct of which profit is the reward, and which bears 
the same relation to profit which labor does to wages. To this conduct we 
have already given the name of abstinence.” 


Whatever the situation may have been in Senior’s day, nothing 
could be clearer at the present day than that interest is paid, not 
for abstinence, but for the ownership of capital. Capital may have 
been begged, borrowed, or stolen—it draws interest just the same. 

The stories which many economists tell about savages abstain- 
ing from the consumption of fish or rabbits while they built a 
canoe or fashioned a bow and arrow make good reading, but they 
are peculiarly inapplicable to the present generation. Two hundred 
years ago, when the early settlers were subduing the continent, 
such explanations could have been listened to. At that time, 
when capital was scarce ana hardship was universal, interest con- 
stituted, in a large sense, a return for abstinence. Those who had 
received interest had frequently gone without the necessaries of 
life in order to accumulate savings. How different are conditions 
today! Interest is still a means of compensating savers. It is 
also a means which enables men to live without working. People 
formerly saved in order to lay by for a rainy day. Today they 
save in order to secure a share of the products of industry—an 
income—for which they need expend no direct effort. 

Certainly no student of modern financial transactions would 
regard interest as a return for abstinence or for saving either. It is 
very clearly a premium paid by the man who wants capital to the 
man who has it. In the face of the facts which industry arrays 
on every side, so eminent an economist as J. A. Hobson can write: 
“This extra payment (interest) was regarded by classical econo- 
mists as a cost or price paid for an effort or abstinence.”” Abstinence 
is the correct term, Hobson insists, because it does suggest a painful 
effort involving some human cost, some play of motives naturally 
averse to saving which requires to be overcome by a positive 
economic payment.? On a preceding page, Hobson explains the 
motive behind saving: 

It is of the first importance that the ordinary business man, to whom 
“saving” is apt to mean putting money in a bank, or buying shares, shall 

1 Cannan, op. cit., p. 213. 

? Work and Wealth, New York: Macmillan, 1914, p. 94. 
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realize the concrete significance of his action. What he is really doing is 
causing to be made and to be maintained some addition to the existing fabric 
of material instruments for furthering the future production of commodities." 

Were this argument correct, only those who had “abstained” 
would get interest. As a matter of fact, people are living in every 
country of the western world who have never abstained all of their 
lives, and yet who have been extravagantly supported by an assured 
income. Babies, inheriting paternal fortunes, receive interest. 
Business houses, investing surplus, receive interest. Interest is 
paid neither for abstinence nor for saving, but for the use of capital, 
with no reference to the manner in which a man came by it. Hob- 
son’s saver is really laying by a fund which, drawing interest at the 
current rate, will enable him to live without working. 

The defense of rent is even more futile than the defense of 
interest. Perhaps before Henry George wrote his Progress and 
Poverty there were some satisfied souls who were able to find a 
justification for rent payment. There were many questioners, 
however, even in the early nineteenth century. Professor Cannan 
finds that, in 1814, David Buchanan, in his edition of The Wealth 
of Nations, challenges rent. 

But in 1814, when everyone was thinking of protection, prices, and rents, 
circumstances were much more favorable. In that year the question was 
definitely asked in David Buchanan’s edition of The Wealth of Nations. In 
a note on a passage in Book I, chap. vi, Buchanan observes: “Dr. Smith here 
states that the landlords, like other men, love to reap where they never sowed, 
and demand a rent even for the natural produce of their land. They do so. 
But the question is why this apparently unreasonable demand is so generally 
complied with. Other men also love to reap where they never sowed, but the 
jandlords alone, it would appear, succeed in so desirable an object.” 

Buchanan does not succeed in satisfactorily answering his own questions. 
The price of corn, he thinks, is settied entirely by demand and supply, and the 
state of demand and supply is always such that the price is sufficient to yield 
a surplus above the cost of production, but he does not show clearly why this 
should be so. He seems to have thought that it is because the supply of food 
is “limited by the quantity of land which can be taken into cultivation.” 
Rent is thus made the result of the “‘monopoly” of land: “The profit of 
monepoly stands on precisely the same foundation as rent. A monopoly 
does artificially what in the case of rent is done by natural causes. It stints 
the supply of the market until the price rises above the level of wages and 
profit.” 


* Work and Wealth, New York: Macmillan, 1914, p. 92. 
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As he believed that rent existed in consequence of the scarcity of culti- 
vable land, Buchanan, in refuting the physiocrat’s theory that rent is the only 
taxable revenue, was naturally led to insist on the fact that if it is “advan- 
tageous to those who receive it,”’ it “must be proportionally injurious to those 


who pay 
There is yet one criticism which must be considered. Bearing 


in mind the early theories regarding the origin of value solely in 
labor, it is interesting to note, as Jevons remarks, that, 


although labor is the starting point in production, and the interests of the 
laborer the very subject of the science, yet economists do not progress far 
before they suddenly turn around and treat labor as a commodity which is 
bought up by capitalists. Labor becomes itself the object of the laws of supply 
and demand, instead of those laws acting in the distribution of the products, 
of labor. Economists have invented, too, a very simple theory to determine 
the rate at which capital can buy up labor. The average rate of wages, they 
say, is found by dividing the whole amount of capital appropriated to the 
payment of wages by the number of laborers paid; and they wish us to believe 
that this settles the question. But a little consideration shows that this 
proposition is simply a truism. The average rate of wages must be equal to 
what is appropriated to the purpose divided by the number who share it. The 
whole question will consist in determining how much is appropriated for the 
purpose; for it certainly need not be the whole existing amount of circulating 
capital. Mill distinctly says that, because industry is limited by capital, 
we are not to infer that it always reaches that limit; and, as a matter of fact, 
we often observe that there is abundance of capital to be had at low rates of 
interest, while there are also large numbers of artisans starving for want of 
employment. The wage-fund theory is therefore illusory as a real solution 
of the problem, though I do not deny that it may have certain limited and 
truthful application, to be shortly considered. 

Another part of the current doctrine of economics determines the rate 
of profit of capitalists in a very simple manner. The whole produce of industry 
must be divided into the portions paid as rent, taxes, profits, and wages. We, 
may exclude taxes as exceptional, and not very important. Rent also may 
be eliminated, for it is essentialy variable, and is reduced to zero in the case 
of the poorest land cultivated. We thus arrive at the simple equation: Produce 
=profit-++wages.? 

Care has been taken to cite the criticism of men who are ranked 
high as economists. From outside of the professional ranks there 

* Cannan, op. cit., pp. 221-22. 


*W. S. Jevons, The Theory of Political Economy. London: Macmillan, 1911, 
Ppp. 267-69. 
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sounds a perfect babel of anathema. The rhetoric of Ruskin, the 
front attack of Karl Marx, and the vigorous assaults of Henry 
George are notable illustrations of the opposition that classical 
economics has encountered. That these criticisms have already 
had a marked effect in turning the main stream of economic thought 
from wealth and production to welfare and consumption. There 
remains one major task for the champions of economics as a science. 
The theories of distribution must be revised to correspond with 
distribution facts. 

The exigencies of the situation demand a new classification of 
the sharers in the products of the industrial system. Heretofore 
economics has distinguished between landlords, capitalists, and 
laborers, for the very absurd reason that at some time in the past, 
under an agricultural civilization, such a classification was supposed 
to have been accurate. Such a distinction was never particularly 
valid. Its greatest justification lay in its traditional origin. It 
was, moreover, an objective distinction. The same man might be 
a capitalist and a landlord. Indeed, according to the writings of 
the later economists, he might be capitalist, landlord, and laborer, 
too, paying himself rent and interest in addition to wages. 

The time has come when a new classification of the reasons for 
paying income must be formulated. This classification will be 
based on function rather than tradition. It will be made persona] 
and concrete, rather than impersonal and abstract. The new 
classification, instead of contrasting the returns paid to the various 
forms of wealth and to those who expend energy in production, 
will make a new alignment between the returns paid to the owner 
of wealth, on the one hand, and the returns paid to those who 
expend energy, on the other. That classification exists in fact 
in the contrast between property income (the income from property 
ownership) and service income (the income from human effort). 
The distinction between property income and service income 
measures the relation of the income-earner as an individual to the 
productive process. The capitalist and the landlord receive 
returns for the ownership of property; they therefore receive 
property income. The laborer receives returns for the expenditure 
of energy; he therefore receives service income. The distinction 
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is not absolute. The amount paid to the laborer will vary with 
his monopoly power, just as the amount paid to the landlord and 
the capitalist vary with their monopoly power. The classification 
is, however, more accurate than the old one, in the sense that it 
applies more nearly to American conditions, and it is more absolute 
in the sense that it recognizes the distinct forms in which income 
is now paid. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF RICARDO’S 
ECONOMICS 


CECIL CLARE NORTH 
DePauw University 


INTRODUCTION 


Few names in the field of the social science of the nineteenth 
century outshine that of David Ricardo. Himself a man of affairs, 
he assumed without serious dispute the place of leadership of the 
academic thinking on economic subjects, and few leaders have 
been followed with more loyal devotion than he. Moreover, the 
importance of his position has not always been due to a conscious 
attitude of admiration. In fact his detractors have done almost as 
much to center attention upon his work as have his most faithful 
disciples. This is doubtless due to the fact that his forcefulness of 
thought gave an authoritative air to his work that prevented even 
those who shuddered at his conclusions from questioning the ac- 
curacy of his conclusions if his foundations were granted. Bonar' 
has pointed out that, notwithstanding the close friendship of Mal- 
thus and Ricardo, they were really engaged in contending for the 
leadership of the science of political economy that traced its lineage 
through the Wealth of Nations. Although each was too modest to 
have entertained such an idea had it been broached to him, they 
did represent methods of economic thinking which Bonar has 
compared respectively to the Arminianism and Calvinism of modern 
theology. The Calvinism of Ricardo won, and the economic think- 
ing of the nineteenth century was, to a very considerable extent, 
cast in the mold furnished by the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation. 

But, as already noted, this influence was not exerted upon 
willing disciples only. While the Principles became the holy writ 
of capitalism, it also became the storehouse of proof-texts for 


* Malihus and His Work. 
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socialism. So far as Ricardo had attempted to draw conclusions 
from assumed conditions, his results were accepted as authoritative. 
And because of the unflinching logic of the method by which he 
seemed to carry capitalism to its logical outcome, the opponents of 
capitalism seized upon his work as the true picture of the capitalistic 
scheme. Taking the Ricardian economics as the major premise of 
their argument, they set up as the middle term the statement that 
the centering of wealth in the hands of the few was detrimental 
to the welfare of society. From this various conclusions were 
reached, ranging from Henry George’s scheme of a single tax to the 
extreme measures of the Marxians. The capitalists retorted by 
setting up a different middle term, namely, that the acquisition of 
capital to be controlled by the few was the greatest possible blessing 
to society, and their conclusions differed from those of the socialists 
only because of the different assumption in the middle term of their 
syllogism. Both parties to the controversy, however, were agreed 
that there was to be no going behind the returns in the validity of 
the major premise, namely, the Ricardian economics. 

There came next upon the field another group who took a 
different view of the whole situation. This group represented the 
labor party in England, who were not willing to go the lengths 
of the Marxian socialists, but who saw in the Ricardian economics 
a dismat picture of the ultimate fate of all but the few who had the 
special privileges conferred upon them by the capitalistic organiza- 
tion of society.' The attitude of this group was that Ricardo had 
made a specious argument for capitalism, clothing its rights with the 
sanctity of a natural law, while attempting to keep the laboring 
class in subjection, by convincing them that some sort of eternal, 
irresistible power had decreed that they should continue to grow 
poorer while the favored few should grow richer; and that any 
attempt to prevent the operation of this law was not only futile 
but sacrilegious. Here again there was no attempt to find out 
just what Ricardo had said and why he had said it, and whether it 
was true in the way he had said it. Those who were interested 
in the maintenance of the status quo proceeded to make the 


* For a picture of the opposition to the Ricardian economics from this quarter, 
see Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, pp. 1-3. 
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appearance of sanction from natural laws for their position go as 
far as it would in helping them to keep their position. Those 
who were interested in a shifting of the equilibrium continued to 
regard the Ricardian economics as the paid advocate of the privi- 
leged class, an argument in court rather than an impartial state- 
ment of facts. They consequently denied both its sincerity and its 
validity. 

It would be unfair to recent economic thinking and untrue to 
the facts to say that the valuation of Ricardo has not gone beyond 
the stage marked by the two different sorts of controversy noted 
above. But most of the discussion of Ricardo during the nine- 
teenth century centered about one of these two vortexes. There 
is of late a tendency to estimate Ricardo more at his true value, by 
placing hir. in his historical perspective, and by reading his con- 
clusions in the light of the conditions and economic theory which he 
found at hand to work with. But there is one chapter in the task 
of correctly placing Ricardo which has not been written. This 
is the pointing out of the significance of his conclusions in the light 
of an inclusive social philosophy. Until we know to what extent 
his conclusions were based on data that were essential to any inclu- 
sive social theory, we cannot reach correct ideas as to his real place 
in the whole of social science. 

It is the purpose of the present study to show how the Ricardian 
economics is related to data of social significance wider than merely 
economic technique. The point of view taken is that an economic 
conclusion has no significance as a social fact until it has been 
related to a larger complex of human experience; that is, that the 
merely economic is not truly economic." 

By way of anticipation of our later argument, we hold that the 
interpretation of Ricardo has failed to recognize two essential facts, 
which failure has resulted in a distorted conception of what his 
contribution really was, and a luring of classical political economy 
on the rocks of barren sophistries. Those two facts are: (1) that 
the Ricardian theories were worked out with special reference 
to specific technical measures which the author was interested in 


* For a complete exposition of this point of view see Small, Adam Smith and Modern 
Sociology, Chicago, 1907. 
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furthering; (2) that the economic data on which his conclusions 
were founded were not correlated with data of wider social signifi- 
cance. The result was that these conclusions had the appearance 
of universally valid principles with certain moral implications, 
while in content they were technical, specific, and concerned with 
only one restricted phase of human activity, hence without validity 
as moral postulates or statements of social reality. 

As preliminaries to our study we shall briefly review the 
Ricardo literature, and attempt to find the relation of its subject 
to the general philosophic thought of the period and to the particular 
social situation in which he was reared and in which he worked. 

The exclusively economic exposition of Ricardo lies outside 
our purpose. An account of his influence upon technical economic 
thinking would require a survey of the whole of nineteenth-century 
economics, and would not materially further our purpose of finding 
the wider social implications contained in his conclusions. We 
shall, therefore, in noting the Ricardo literature, confine attention 
to those who have treated of his wider social significance. 

Ricardo belongs to that group of political and economic thinkers 
which reflected the rising demand for freedom in political and 
economic activities. His work must be regarded largely as a wave 
in that general upheaval of thought which accompanied the tre- 
mendous political and economic changes of the close of the eight- 
eenth century and the opening of the nineteenth. But when we 
attempt to attach his work to that of specific writers we can find 
little, if any, dependence, at least on his economic side, on any but 
Adam Smith and Malthus, besides the “Fellow of University 
College, Oxford” (Mr. West) whom he mentioned in his preface 
as having written on rent. James Steuart had written on popula- 
tion and agriculture, trade and industry, money and coin, credit 
and debt, and taxes; and Hume in his Political Essays had chapters 
on commerce, refinement of the arts, money, interest, balance of 
trade, taxes, public credit, and other subjects more remotely con- 
nected with economics. But Ricardo’s first glimpse into the world 
of technical economic thought came when, in 1799, he stumbled 
upon a copy of the Wealth of Nations while staying at Bath for his 
wife’s health. His economic thinking was further stimulated by 
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his correspondence and conversations with Malthus. Bonar* has 

shown how these two followers of Adam Smith interpreted their 
master along diverging lines. Nevertheless Ricardo is indebted to 
Malthus for the theory of population on which Ricardo’s theory 
of wages and profits is built, and he recognizes in his preface his 
dependence upon Malthus for his doctrine of rent. Bonar has 
shown the very close interrelation involved in the development 
of their whole thinking, and the publication of the correspondence 
between them has given further proof on this point. 

Ricardo’s dependence upon Smith is manifest on nearly every 
page. To say, however, that the Principles is but a running 
comment on the Wealth of Nations is extravagant.? It is not part 
of our present task to show the origin of the various doctrines of 
Ricardo, but in the analysis of the text reference will be made to 
the relation of his leading ideas to the Wealth of Nations. Patten’ 
has shown some of the specific points of this dependence, while at 
the same time showing Ricardo’s relation to Malthus and the parts 
in which he is wholly original. 

Ricardo shows in the last paragraph of his preface that he did 
not regard Say as much more than an interpreter of Smith. He 
may have and probably did make use of Say’s work as a logical 
arrangement of the ideas contained in the Wealth of Nations, but 
further than this there is no evidence of dependence upon him. 


PART I. REVIEW OF THE RICARDO LITERATURE 


The best account of Ricardo’s life is given by his friend and 
editor McCulloch in the introduction to Ricardo’s collected works.‘ 
It is from McCulloch also that we get the first estimate of the 
character and importance of Ricardo’s work. He finds in Ricardo 
a master and regards his writings as the oracular enunciations of an 
economic prophet. In the Literature of Political Economy (Lon- 
don, 1845) he says: 

This is a most able, original and profound work. Its appearance formed a 
new era in the history of the science. Exclusive of many valuable correlative 

* Malthus and His Work. 

2 For example, Cohn, System der National-Oeckonomie. English tr. by Edmund J. 
James (Annals American Academy, Supplement, IV, 43). 

3 “The Interpretation of Ricardo,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, VII, 322 ff. 
4J. R. McCulloch, ed., The Works of David Ricardo, London, 1846. 
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discussions, Mr. Ricardo has traced the source and limiting principle of 
exchangeable value, and has exhibited the laws which determine the distribu- 
tion of the various products of art and industry among the various ranks and 
orders of society. The powers of mind displayed in these investigations, the 
dexterity with which the most abstruse and difficult questions are unravelled, 
the sagacity displayed in tracing the operation of general principles, in dis- 
entangling them from such as are of a secondary and accidental nature, and 
in perceiving and estimating their remotest consequences, have never been 
surpassed, and will forever secure the name of Ricardo a conspicuous place 
amongst those who have done most to unfold the mechanism of society. . . . . 
The establishment of general principles being Mr. Ricardo’s great object, 
he has paid comparatively little attention to their practical application, and 
sometimes he has wholly, or in a great measure, overlooked the circumstances 
by which they are occasionally countervailed. . .. . 
The brevity with which Mr. Ricardo has stated some of his most important 
principles, their intimate dependence on each other, the fewness of his illustra- 
tions, and the mathematical cast he has given to his reasonings, render it some- if 
times not a little difficult for readers unaccustomed to such investigations 
readily to follow him. But those who give to his works the attention of which 
they are so worthy will find that he is remarkably consistent in the use of | 
terms, and that he is as logical and conclusive as he is profound and original. 
It was the opinion of Quintilian that the students of eloquence who were 
delighted with Cicero had made no inconsiderable progress in their art, and the 
same may, without hesitation, be said of the students of political economy who 
find pleasure in the works of Ricardo: Sciat se non parum profecessi cui 
Ricarpo valde placebit. 


Separating McCulloch’s conception of the nature of Ricardo’s 
work from the element of praise in his account, it seems to be 
this: It is a formulation of fundamental principles without regard 
to their practical applications. The circumstances which would 
interfere with the carrying out of these general theories are neglected 
although this does not interfere with the general validity of the 
principles themselves. The difficulty in following his reasoning 
arises from the brevity, the closeness of the reasoning, the lack of 
illustration, and the mathematical cast of his statements. The 
work is a study in abstract logic, the ability to appreciate which is 
an indication of one’s grasp of the nature of political economy. 
DeQuincey takes practically the same view of the character and 
importance of Ricardo’s work." 


* “Confessions of an Opium Eater,’ Works, ed. Masson, III, 431-32. 
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Cossa to some extent confirms the view of McCulloch and 
DeQuincey.' My later argument will show that I dissent from this 
view of Ricardo. Without stopping at this point for the details 
of the argument, this dissent may be stated as follows: (1) The 
Principles is not a work in pure science, although it takes an 
abstract form, but it is an immensely practical work that had for 
its object the attainment of very practical ends. (2) Since Ricardo’s 
arguments were aimed at specific economic reforms of the period, 
they are not wholly applicable to problems of other times and 
circumstances. (3) Although Ricardo’s premises were more true of 
his own day than of ours, they fail so far in taking account of other 
data which existed at the time, that in many cases his conclusions 
are actual perversions of the truth. 

A very different estimate of Ricardo from that of the three 
writers noted above comes from Toynbee.? The fragment of the 
essay on Ricardo which appears in this volume, while in the author’s 
own writing, is incomplete. Mrs. Toynbee in the preface says 
that it was begun in 1879 but thrown aside unfinished because the 
author was dissatisfied with it, and perhaps also because Bagehot’s 
Economic Studies, published soon after the greater part of the essay 
was written, appeared to cover somewhat the same ground. The 
ideas contained in the twenty-six pages on Ricardo are rather in 
the form of suggestions than carefully worked out points. On the 
first page Toynbee says: 

Assailed for two generations as an insult to the simple natural piety of 


human affections, the political economy of Ricardo is at last rejected as an 
intellectual imposture. 


Toynbee attributes both the adoration paid Ricardo by his fol- 
lowers, and the antagonism of the laboring classes toward his 
conclusions, to the abstract logical form of his statements. He 
finds the foundations of Ricardo’s conclusions in the philosophic 
and economic assumptions with which he started, but of which he 
was entirely unconscious.3 


* Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, p. 314. 
2 Lectures on the Industrial Revolution, New York, 1884. 
3 Loc. cit., pp. 2, 3, 6, 1%, 12. 
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It is impossible to evaluate Toynbee’s estimate of Ricardo, 
because of the fragmentary nature of his criticisms, and his failure 
to point out from an analysis of the text of Ricardo how far he 
could verify his statements. As indicated in the Preface, Bage- 
hot’s Economic Studies covers somewhat the same ground and in a 
much more systematic manner. Toynbee’s criticisms are, however, 
extremely suggestive, and we shall return to the substance of them 
later. 

Bagehot, in his Economic Studies,* devotes but ten pages to 
Ricardo specifically, but his chapters on “The Postulates of 
Political Economy” and “The Preliminaries of Political Economy” 
apply equally to him with the later members of the classical school. 

Among the influences which impelled Ricardo to produce a 
work such as the Principles Bagehot notes the following: (1) a 
natural ability for reasoning from intangible data, evidenced by his 
remarkable success on the stock exchange; (2) the preparation of 
race—coming from a stock that has always shown an aptitude for 
abstract and speculative pursuits; (3) the circumstances of the 
times. The bank restriction, which gave rise to an inconvertible 
currency, and the corn laws which were based upon an attempt arbi- 
trarily to control the price of corn, both gave rise to animated 
economic discussions which furnished him with opportunity to 
exercise his ability. (4) The abstract philosophy of the times, 
which sought to deduce all laws of government and social activity 
from a few a priori principles. Such doctrines “must have come 
like fire to fuel’”’ to a mind predetermined to such a method. His 
lack of academic education prevented him, if he had even so 
chosen, from analyzing these a priori assumptions. 

Among the “postulates” of political economy which Bagehot 
assigns as the unreal assumptions of the classical school are: 


1. The transferability of labor—the doctrine “that within the limits 
of a nation labor migrates from employment to employment as increased 
remuneration attracts or decreased remuneration repels it.” 

2. The transferability of capital—the doctrine “that it flows or tends to 
flow to trades of which the profits are high, that it leaves or tends to leave those 
in which profits are low, and that in consequence there is a tendency—a 


* 2d ed., London, 1888. 
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tendency limited and contradicted, but still a tendency—to an equality of 


profits through commerce.” 
3. The nature of the force which lives behind economic activity. It 


assumes a pure economic impulse, an activity based solely on the desire for 
ain. 

. 4. The nature of the object sought. This is wealth, that is, anything that 

will satisfy a human desire. 

5. A certain stage of economic activity, namely, one in which land is 
“limited in quantity and variable in quality” and also in which “the fertility 
is such that the labor of a cultivator, if he has but a very moderate degree 
of knowledge and skill, will produce not only a subsistence for himself but 
also many other persons.” 

6. A certain fixed formula for the increase of population. This formula 
asserts “that in any particular society the power of parents to produce children 
exceeds the power to provide for them in what those parents think sufficient 
comfort; whence it comes that either parents must not produce all the children 
they can or that if they do the standard of comfort in the population must 
deteriorate, and, if the multiplication continue and the deterioration augment, 
that the population must die off.’ 

The relation of all the foregoing to Ricardo is evident when we 
read (p. 151), ‘‘The true founder of abstract political economy is 
Ricardo.”’ We shall discuss the significance of this criticism when 
we come to a somewhat similar criticism by Patten. 

Leslie Stephen, in his English Utilitarians (London, 1900), has 
a chapter on Ricardo which interprets him in connection with the 
utilitarian school. His estimate is in the main in harmony with 
that of Bagehot. On p. 216 he says: “Ricardo had worked out 
the main lines of the classical political economy; the system which 
to his disciples appeared as clean, consistent and demonstrable as 
Euclid.” And later: ‘ Ricardo’s purpose was to frame a calculus, 
to give a method of reasoning which will enable us to clinch our 


economic reasoning.’” 
Patten has made two very excellent studies of Ricardo, in 


which he compares Ricardo with Malthus, and interprets the 
foundations and point of view of the former.* The interpretation 


1 For Bagehot’s opinion as to the bearing of these assumptions upon the validity 
of the conclusions reached, see of. cit., pp. 5, 16-18. 

2 For Stephen’s opinion as to the vaiidity of the conclusions of Ricardo and his 
followers, see op. cit., pp. 218 ff.; cf. also p. 22. 

3 Simon N. Patten, “‘ Malthus and Ricardo,” Publications of the American Economic 
Association, IV (1889); also “The Interpretation of Ricardo,’ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, VII (1893), 332-52. 
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is avowedly sympathetic, and accounts for the peculiar traits of 
Ricardo’s conclusions on the basis of his philosophical background, 
his training, his environment, and the peculiar bent of his interests. 
The following points may be noted: (1) Ricardo was a product of 
the city and the stock exchange. He viewed the world from the 
standpoint of the commercial interests and the trading world. 
Rent, profit, wages were to him items of the ledger rather than 
actual living processes. (2) He was dominated by a philosophical 
conception which saw the world as the working out of a few simple 
mechanical laws. (3) Lacking any general theory, he studied 
each problem as a separate concrete phenomenon. His conclusions 
therefore have not the aspect of general principles, but that of laws 
of concrete activities. (4) His method was that of selecting one 
cause or set of causes for each phenomenon that he studied, and 
following that out into all its minute ramifications and consequences, 
to the neglect of other influences. 

While I find myself in hearty accord with this outline of the 
premises and characteristics of Ricardo, I do not so fully agree with 
one of the conclusions drawn by Patten. This conclusion is to the 
effect that although it was an unreal world which Ricardo described, 
nevertheiess it was of the greatest advantage to have such a hypo- 
thetical world carefully analyzed and presented." 

While it is true that an advantage does arise from the disen- 
tangling of complex phenomena, so that certain influences may be 
traced in their purity, to state these influences as laws or principles 
of social activity is nothing short of perversion of the truth. Weare 
not so much concerned here with fixing any praise or blame upon 
Ricardo or his followers, but conscious or unconscious as Ricardo 
may have been of the unreality of the world he was describing, The 
Principles of Political Economy or Taxation did stand as the founda- 
tion of later classical economics; and no one can easily show that 
Ricardo’s followers did not copy him faithfully. In the case of 
Adam Smith, Professor Small has shown that his followers did not 
follow his whole argument, but selected one only, the technological 
element. But it is entirely different in the case of Ricardo. His 
ghost cannot rise up and say that he was not taken at his word, and 


* Publications of the American Economic Association, IV, 30 ff. 
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his whole word. If it is true, as Patten admits, that the world he 
described was wholly unreal, then it was as incorrect to call his 
work “The Principles of Political Economy” as it would be to call 
Moore’s Utopia “The Principles of Social Science.” Perhaps a 
large measure of blame is to be attached to those who confused 
Ricardo’s world with the real world; but if we may excuse Ricardo 
on the ground that he v.as unconscious of his blunder why may we 
not excuse his followers on the same ground ? 

But, I repeat, the question for us is not primarily one of fixing 
the blame, but of pointing out in what respects an error was made 
in regarding the economic principles of Ricardo as valid social 
theory. I do not fully share the belief of Leslie Stephen that the 
claim of scientific accuracy for the classical economy may be said 
to have become obsolete. Whenever there is a refusal to consider 
the whole of human personality in any matter of public policy, there 
is generally a resort to the classical implication that the economic 
factors are the sole criterion of judgment in the case. We shall con- 
tinually need as close analysis as possible of the economic factors 
involved in social activity, but we need also to connect these with 
other equally prominent factors in making up our complete social 
theory. 

The Ricardian economics is indeed valuable in pointing out the 
tendencies of certain economic forces; but this important function 
operates as a positive hindrance to correct social theory, so long as 
we are ignorant of the other factors involved in any real situation. 
Many of these other factors have already been taken into account 
in later economic thinking. The purpose of the present study 
is to further this connecting of the Ricardian principles with other 
social factors. But it does not enhance the real use to which the 
Ricardian economics may be put to attempt to free its author from 
all blame for the formal barrenness into which political economy 
fell, largely through his influence. The assumption that the eco- 
nomic factors of society could be discussed independently of their 
relations to other factors is in itself a sufficient ground for the indict- 
ment of Ricardo. 

Probably the most radical interpretation of Ricardo is that 
made by Adolph Held.* His position is that Ricardo avowedly 


t Zwei Biicher zur socialen Geschichte Englands, pp. 175-204. 
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and consciously was working in the interest of the capitalistic class 
and, with that in view, under the guise of a severely abstract and 
logical method, was holding a brief against every other interest 
in society. It is doubtless true, as Held points out, that Ricardo’s 
work was used in the interest of capital, but it is a far cry from this 
fact to some of Held’s assertions." Thus we are told that the 
doctrine of rent and of the inexhaustible quality of the soil were 
set up to show that the income of landlords is unjust. Held goes 
still farther and says (p. 186) that Ricardo had no interest in his 
own land holdings except to get the increased social and political 
recognition that came from being a landowner. This is clearly dis- 
proved by a letter of Ricardo to Say, published in the Letiers of 
Ricardo to Malthus (p. 147, note), in which he speaks as follows: 
Since your visit to England I have been by degrees retiring from business; 


and as our debt is enormous and the price of stock very high, I have from time 
to time withdrawn my capital and have laid out much of it in land. 


Hence it is plain that it was entirely on business grounds that 
he became a landholder of considerable magnitude. In a speech in 
the House, June 11, 1823, he says: 

It would puzzie a good accountant to make out on which side my interest 


predominated; I should find it difficult myself from the different kinds of 
property which I possess (no part funded property) to determine the question. 


It is manifestly absurd to picture Ricardo as selfishly defending 
the capitalist class against the landowners because of a personal 
bias. 

As in the doctrine of rent so, says Held, the Ricardian theory of 
profits and wages is a mere means to an end, that end being the 
arraigning of labor against the landowner, and allying itself with 
capital for the purpose of furthering the interests of the latter. 

Held even follows his clue into Ricardo’s parliamentary work, 
and seems to find in his efforts at reform and sympathy with the 
Radicals another case of a shrewd defense of the interests of cap- 
italism. In short, the key to his whole doctrine is alleged to be 
capitalism (p. 204). 

The publication of Ricardo’s correspondence with Malthus, 
Trower, and others was too late to be of use to Held in making up 


* See op. cit., pp. 176, 183, 195. 
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his estimate of Ricardo. His view is an extreme one, if based on 
no other data than the Principles, but it becomes entirely impos- 
sible when viewed in the light thrown on Ricardo by the publication 
of his correspondence. His practical interests and purposes are 
doubtless in evidence even in the letters, but these interests are not 
a one-sided partisanship. These letters present him as a man 
earnestly and candidly seeking for the truth, with no other interest 
than the accomplishment of the measures of reform which the 
establishment of the truth would bring. Whatever of wrong may 
be laid up against the Ricardian economics, no one can charge their 
author withconscious partisanship or with the réle of a narrow special 
pleader for a particular interest after reading his letters. I shall 
later indicate the forces by which it seems to me his thought was 
unconsciously influenced, but his honesty and sincerity no one 
can successfully question. 

Professor Ingram in two articles' has given a somewhat com- 
prehensive exposition and criticism of the Ricardian theories. The 
work is chiefly an exposition of Ricardo’s economic system, but 
contains some criticisms of a wider significance. The greater part 
of these criticisms deals with Ricardo’s method, a subject on which 
so much ink has been spilled. In several sentences, however, 
Ingram goes farther, and follows Held in implying that Ricardo 
was a narrow and sordid defender of the capitalistic class, who was 
almost if not entirely devoid of any social sympathy. Thus he says: 
“He shows no trace of that hearty sympathy with the working 
classes which breaks out in several passages of the Wealth of 
Nations.” 

In another paragraph Ingram implies that the Ricardian theory 
of rent was consciously adapted to the creation of a political pre- 
judice. Since Ingram quotes Held, it is probable that he was influ- 
enced to some extent by the unfavorable opinions expressed by 
the latter on the motives and social sympathies of Ricardo. But 
whether this is the case or not, the same may be said of Ingram’s 
criticisms which has already been said with regard to those of Held. 
One sentence of Ingram’s indicates that he, as many others, has 
missed the essential error in the Ricardian conclusions. He says: 


* “ Ricardo” and “ Political Economy” in the Encyclopaedia Brittannica. 
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“he [Ricardo] was an economist only, not at all a social philosopher 
in the wider sense, as Adam Smith or John Mill.” 

No just criticism would lie against an economist merely because 
he confined himself exclusively to the economic field, so long as his 
economics was correlated with the rest of social reality. I may 
repeat here the substance of the thesis of this study, namely, that 
the essential error of the Ricardian economics was that it assumed 
that there could be a valid science of political economy without 
recognition of the essential correlation of economic with other 
social facts. 

Jevons, in the preface of his Theory of Political Economy', has 
taken serious issue with the Ricardian economics. But jevons’ 
criticism is directed largely against the logical deductive method 
of Ricardo. He proposes to substitute for Ricardo’s method a 
purely mathematical one; that is, simply a reconstruction on a 
quantitative basis.? In addition to the matter of method, Jevons 
takes issue with the Ricardian theories of rent, wages, value, on the 
ground of their relation to one another in the productive process. 
The relative merits of the logical deductive method of Ricardo 
and the mathematical method of Jevons, and the relations of the 
factors of production to one another, are both matters that lie 
in the field of economics rather than in that of sociology, and do not, 
therefore, call for discussion within the scope of this paper. 

Among the innumerable evaluators of Ricardo, we mention 
merely the following: 

Richard Schiiller has undertaken a defense of Ricardo and the 
other classical economists against their critics’ He makes no 
attempt, however, to take up systematically the Ricardian eco- 
nomics in their essential elements and to point out the underlying 
principles. His method is that of searching for proof-texts rather 
than that of critical analysis. 

Karl Diehl has given a somewhat voluminous criticism of 
Ricardo. The work is chiefly devoted to a critical survey of the 


t 2d, ed., 1879. 2 Pp. xv and vi. 

3 Die klassische National-Oceko: ie und ihre Gegner, Berlin, 1895. 

4 Sozialwissenschaflliche Erliuterungen su David Ricardos Grundgesetzen der 
Volkswirischaft und Besteuerung, Leipzig, 1905. 
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doctrines of Ricardo on the technically economic side, with which 
we are not here concerned. The last chapter is devoted to a general 
estimate of Ricardo and his importance for the history and the 
method of social science. But the discussion does not fulfil the 
promise of the title. It amounts to little more than a discussion of 
various phases of Ricardo’s method. Diehl does not attempt to 
account for the origin of Ricardo’s principles, but confines himself 
almost entirely to the logical character of the economic laws 
involved. 

P. Beauregard has a brief introduction to the Ricardian econom- 
ics prefixed to his edition of the chapters of the Principles dealing 
with value, rent, wages, and profits.. The introduction is devoted 
chiefly to a résumé of the leading doctrines of Ricardo’s economics, 
with occasional remarks on the social significance of the Principles. 
The author’s chief criticism of Ricardo is directed against his 
method and the temporary validity of his assumptions. Beaure- 
gard has high respect for the depth of Ricardo’s thinking,? but he 
takes no notice of the lack of correlation of the economic factors with 
other social elements. 

A recent brief interpretation of the Ricardian economics is that 
of Cannan. The position that Ricardo’s work is that of an exact 
logician, working in a pure science regardless of practical applica- 
tions, meets here a direct contradiction. Cannan describes the 
work of the whole group of nineteenth-ceatury economists as one 
of an eminently practical nature, designed to accomplish certain 
tangible results in the public policy of the period,‘ but he does not 
allow the practical aims of their work and the usefulness of their 
theories for solving temporary problems to blind him to the defects 
of their theories when viewed as final social theory. On p. 392 he 
says: “However lucky Error may be for a time, Truth keeps the 
bank, and wins in the long run. Mistakes which were harmless 
in the discussion of free trade, the poor-law and the resumption of 

*P. Beauregard, Ricardo: Rente, Salaires et Profits. Paris: Guillaumin’s Petite 
Bibliothéque Economique. 

2 For example, pp. xii, xxv, xxvii. 
3 Theories of Production and Distribution, 2c ed., London, 1903. 
4Cf. pp. 383 and 387. 
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cash payments, have often been extremely pernicious in their 
influence on the later controversy.” According to this view, then, 
Ricardo’s economics, far from being pure science, is so intensely 
practical that its vision does not extend beyond the particular con- 
ditions and problems with which its author was concerned. We 
shall dwell at greater length on the significance of this point of view 
in the section of our argument to which we now turn. 


PART II. THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE RICARDIAN 
ECONOMICS 


On the basis of the foregoing review of the Ricardo literature, 
we may now briefly summarize the influences which helped to give 
character to our author’s economic theories. These may be 
grouped under the following three heads: (1) his training; (2) the 
social situation and problems which confronted him; (3) the social 
and political philosophy which dominated all his thinking. I do 
not assume that the Ricardian economics can be entirely explained 
by an analysis of these influences which played upon their author. 
To do so would be to revert to the philosophy in which Ricardo 
himself lived, namely, that which attempted to account for all 
human activity by the particular combination of mechanical forces. 
But, on the other hand, it would be an equally egregious error to fail 
to recognize these influences in attempting to relate his conclusions 
to general social theory. 

His life’ is a typical case of a man devoted during both his 
period of education and his constructive period to business pur- 
suits. Driven to the stock exchange at fourteen years of age 
from force of circumstances, he became its master. To be master 
of the market requires that one’s vision be clearly fixed upon a 
small section of reality at a time. It demands close work, decisive 
action, few theories. That he was, during the entire constructive 


t The sources for our information of Ricardo’s life are: (1) McCulloch’s brief 
account in the introduction to his edition of Ricardo’s works, in which he says that he is 
indebted for the particulars to a relative of Ricardo; (2) Ricardo’s letters to McCulloch 
(edited by J. H. Hollander, Publications of American Economic Association, X); his 
letters to Hutches Trower and others edited by Hollander and Bonar; and his letters 
to Malthus edited by Bonar. 
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period of his life, thus engrossed must have made his view of the 
world essentially that of the man of affairs. That he was successful 
on the exchange is evidence in itself of a bent toward application 
to minute details rather than an interest in general situations. 
Nothing short of a miracle could have prevented this natural bent, 
together with the dominant interest of the whole period in which 
his conception of the world was being formed, from narrowing his 
vision to the limited range of a practical man of business. The 
world became to his intellectual vision a simple interplay of bare 
economic forces. Men and events were to be explained only in the 
light of their economic activity. He was led farther in the same 
direction by the social conditions and problems of the period. The 
changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution were already 
working. Adam Smith had lived at the beginning of the great 
upheaval, but he did not represent it. The industry that he speaks 
of is hand industry and largely household industry. Ricardo lived 
in the full swing of machine and factory production. Smith gave 
to a machine the name of “‘labor-saving device.” It was still sub- 
ject tothe man. Ricardo saw the man subject to the machine. He 
did not consciously recognize the different economic problems pre- 
sented by the difference of situation. His range of survey was not 
general enough for that. He only looked out upon a world in which 
the man seemed to be merely one of the instruments in production. 
He did not stop to inquire whether this had always been the situa- 
tion. He only saw that it was true in his world. 

Moreover, capital had now become a dominant influence in 
production. Here again he did not stop to inquire into the his- 
torical significance of the fact. From his operations on the exchange 
and from his observation of the industrial world he was forced to 
recognize that capital was a prime requisite in production. Smith 
had recognized the justice of a profit on stock, but it loomed less 
big on his horizon than on the horizon of Ricardo. Money had now 
come to the place where it could initiate industrial enterprises. 
The management of property with a view of gain was the great 
economic concern. Exchange and distribution were brought to 
the front as the central economic activities, with production and 
consumption as secondary forms. 
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Production was controlled by the market and consumption was 
taken for granted in the pleasure-pain economy. Since every 
individual wanted to have pleasure and escape pain, he would con- 
sume all he could get, and the amount he could get was governed 
by the laws of distribution. 

In this world, dominated by mercantile ideals and viewed 
from the mercantile viewpoint, competition had come to be a 
relentless struggle. This competition between traders, which was 
practically the only kind that Ricardo knew, was a competition of 
equal economic units. The inequality of the individual laborer 
when brought into competition with the employer did not occur 
to him. It was the uncompromising battle between traders that 
gave Ricardo his picture. Moreover, the days of great combina- 
tions and corporate interests had not yet arrived, and individuals 
competed with individuals. Again, the competition that he knew 
on the stock exchange was between men who knew the field. No 
other occupation would give a man such general knowledge of 
business conditions over the whole country. The equal knowledge 
of opportunities that played such an important réle as an assump- 
tion in his theory was approximately a reality in his world. 

Again, his assumption of the mobility of capital and labor 
was based upon a measure of reality in Ricardo’s world. Capital 
and labor were moving from one trade to another, and from one 
part of the country to another, with great rapidity. Here again it 
was doubtless not so general a phenomenon as Ricardo assumed, 
but it was sufficiently a reality to impress itself upon an unacademic 
mind as a part of the regular and natural order of things, which 
might easily be regarded as universal in time and space. The 
application of machinery was not uniform for all industries. This 
led to a release of laborers from some industries and a large demand 
for them in others. The result was a constant migration of laborers 
from one trade to another. Moreover, the localization of industries 
which was just beginning depopulated some districts and built up 
others. Capital shifted rapidly from one trade to another accord- 
ing as mechanical inventions raised or lowered profits in particular 
trades. From 1770 till after Ricardo’s death was the great period 
of transition, during which capital and labor were becoming adjusted 
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to the new conditions of trade and manufacture; and the world 

which impressed itself upon Ricardo’s mind was one of unsettled 
and changing conditions.‘ It was but natural that he should 
assume that freedom of capital and labor to move rapidly from 
one trade to another was a natural and continuous condition. 

From the foregoing two things are evident: (1) The economic 
man, whose unreality has been so generally asserted, came much 
nearer to being a reality in Ricardo’s day than at any time since. 
Keen, restless, relentless, seeking money and little else, such is very 
nearly a description of the actual trader that Ricardo knew, the 
dominant factor in the economic activity of his day. (2) The 
assumptions of free competition hetween equal units, general and 
equal knowledge of all economic opportunities, free mobility of 
capital and labor, all existed to a sufficient degree to impress them- 
seives thoroughly on the mind of a practical man of affairs. But it 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that the conclusions reached from 
such premises would not be valid in a situation where competition 
has been very largely supplanted by combination as the significant 
mark of economic activity; when, even with increased means of 
communication and publicity, profits in particular industries remain 
hidden; when, with increasing division and specialization of labor, 
its mobility becomes a small factor; when, under great combinations 
of impersonal capital, the individual laborer has practically no 
choice in making a wage contract. 

Not only did contemporary conditions of the industrial world 
furnish Ricardo with his most important premises, they also 
furnished him with his particular problems. Because of the issue 
of inconvertible paper currency, there had come about a rise in the 
market price of bullion. In consequence of the depreciation of 
the paper currency, property values were seriously endangered and 
business conditions suffered. Ricardo saw that the solution of the 
difficulty lay in a reduction of the quantity of notes in circulation till 
their value might rise to a par with bullion. As a practical business 
man he turned his attention to the subject and discussed it with 
various friends. His views came to the attention of the editor of 


* See Cunningham, “Growth of English Commerce and Industry,” Modern Times, 
pp. 614-20. 
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the Morning Chronicle, who finally induced him to publish a letter 
on the subject in the columns of the Chronicle." This letter 
appeared in the issue of August 29, 1809, and marks Ricardo’s 
first venture into the field of authorship. The letter was sharply 
attacked, and Ricardo replied in the issue of September 20. His 
critic replied, and Ricardo sent the last instalment of the con- 
troversy for the issue of November 23. In 1810 appeared his 
first pamphlet, The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation 
of Bank Notes. This is an enlargement of the point of view set 
forth in the letters, but it is not by any means simply a reprint. It 
is a more systematic and elaborated setting forth of Ricardo’s 
monetary theory. 

The purpose of the letters and the pamphlet is manifestly prac- 
tical. The first paragraph of the first letter reads: 


The present high market price above the mint price of gold appears to have 
engrossed a great portion of the attention of the public; but they do not seem 
to be sufficiently impressed with the importance of the subject nor of the dis- 
astrous consequences which may attend the turther depreciation of paper. I 
am anxious, whilst there is yet time, that we should retrace our steps and 
restore the currency to that healthful state which so long existed in this country 
and the departure from which is pregnant with present evil and future ruin. 


And near the close of the pamphlet Ricardo says: “We must 
keep our eyes steadily fixed on the repeal of the restriction bill.’ 
It is evident, therefore, that the repeal of the law which made the 
paper notes inconvertible was the object in view when Ricardo 
began his writing on the subject of political economy. His remedy 
was to compel the Bank of England to redeem its notes in gold at 
face value. This would naturally lead the Bank in self-defense to 
call in the notes, until the smaller number caused a rise in their 
value to parity with gold. His argument is the familiar one that 


* The popular impression that Ricardo prepared a series of letters which were 
published in the Chronicle and were systematized into the pamphlet on the high price 
of bullion is due to McCulloch’s carelessness in the preparation of this part of Ricardo’s 
biography which appears in his introduction to the works of Ricardo. For an exact 
account of the appearance of the letters, their text, and the errors in McCulloch’s 
account, see Three Letters on the Price of Gold, an economic tract by David Ricardo 
edited by J. H. Hollander. 


? McCulloch, ed., Works, p. 290. 
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the value of money with reference to other commodities depends 
on its quantity, and that this value will be kept at practically a 
level all over the civilized world if freedom of intercourse and 
exchange is maintained. To make his point he falls back on a 
theory of value which he took from Adam Smith and later elabo- 
rated in the Principles: 

Gold and silver like other commodities have an intrinsic value which is 
not arbitrary, but is dependent on their scarcity, the quantity of labour 
bestowed in procuring them and the value of the capital employed in the mines 
which produce them. ... . This value was antecedent to and independent of 
their being employed as coin and was the quality which fitted them for that 
employment.* 


Here then, in an effort to stop the depreciation of the currency, 
we find the beginnings of the theory of value which became one 
of the cornerstones of the Ricardian economics. That this theory 
is well adapted to his prime purpose is evident from the fact that 
the Bullion Committee in its report adopted the point of view of 
Ricardo. But how useful the theory was as a foundation of the 
social conception of value is another matter. We shall discuss this 
when we come to a consideration of the text of the Principles. 

Apart from the theory of value, the treatment of rent, profits, 
and wages constitutes the essential part of the Ricardian economics. 
But we find that this too was born out of the stress of practical poli- 
tics. In 1815 the question of the corn laws came prominently 
under discussion. Malthus put forth his essay on The Grounds of 
an Opinion on the Policy of Restricting the Importation of Foreign 
Corn, and another on An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent. Ricardo at once accepted Malthus’ general views, but 
differed from him on the practical expediency of a continuance of 
the restrictions on the importation of corn. He therefore wrote 
his Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the Profits of 
Stock, Showing the Inexpediency of Restrictions on Importation. 
Here again Ricardo’s purpose was the accomplishment of a prac- 
tical reform, namely the abolition of the corn laws. And as in his 
advocacy of finance reform, here also he seeks to accomplish his 
purpose by the use of a theory especially adapted to the end in view. 


* McCulloch, ed., Works, p. 263. 
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He takes the theory of rent propounded by Malthus, and, carrying 
it a step farther, draws out of it his theory of profits and wages; 
but all for the purpose of showing that the interests of the country 
would be advanced by cheap corn. This is evident from his 


introduction." 

In order to show that the corn laws should be repealed, he 
begins with the so-called Ricardian theory of rent, but actually 
quotes from Malthus.? He then relates profits to rent,’ and 
reaches the following practical conclusion 4 

If, then, the principles here stated as governing rent and profit be correct, 
general profits or capital can be raised by a fall in the exchangeable value of 
food, and which fall can only rise from three causes: 

1. The fall of the real ~"ages of labour, which shall enable the farmer to 
bring a greater excess of produce to market. 

2. Improvements in agriculture, or in the implements of husbandry, which 
shall also increase the excess of produce. 

3. The discovery of new markets, from whence corn may be imported at 
a cheaper price than it can be grown for at home. ... . 

Profits, then, depend on the price, or rather on the value of food. Every- 
thing which gives facility to the production of food, however scarce, or however 
abundant commodities may become, will raise the rate of profits, whilst on 
the contrary, everything which shall augment the cost of production without 
augmenting the quantity of food, will, under every circumstance, lower the 
general rate of profits. The facilities of obtaining food are beneficial in two 
ways to the owners of capital; it at the same time raises profits and increases 
the amount of consumable commodities. The facilities in obtaining all other 
things only increase the amount of commodities. . . . . 

If, then, the prosperity of the commercial classes will most certainly lead to 
accumulation of capital, and the encouragement of productive industry; these 
can be by no means so surely obtained as by a fall in the price of corn... . . 

If corn can be imported cheaper than it can be grown on this rather better 
land, rent will fall and profits will rise, and another and better description of 
land will now be cultivated, for profits only. In every step of our progress, 
profits of stock increase and rents fall, and more land is abandoned; besides 
which, the country saves all the difference between the price at which corn can 
be grown, and the price at which it can be imported, on the quantity we receive 
from abroad. 


As in his advocacy of finance reform, Ricardo’s theories of rents 
and profits were excellently adapted to their immediate end. 
* McCulloch, ed., op. cit., p. 360. 


2 Ibid., p. 371. 3 Ibid., pp. 371-73. 4 Ibid., pp. 381, 388-89. 
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When, however, we turn to the Principles and find these same 
theories divorced from the practical ends with which they were 
first connected, we are at a loss how to judge them. The practice 
has been to read the Principles by itself without reference to the 
discussions under which the theories took form. But in the light 
of the origin of those theories, it is evident that to divorce them from 
the practical considerations that called them forth is to miss the 
whole import of the Ricardian economics. 

The Ricardo literature has not sufficiently emphasized what 
this shows as to the scope of Ricardo’s vision. Leslie Stephen 
to a slight extent, and Cannan to a greater extent, have pointed 
out the practical purposes of these first contributions. But it 
needs to be further recognized that the Principles was, because of 
the origin of the arguments contained in it, necessarily a purely 
technical treatise, with a social horizon that was bounded by the 
money market and the price of corn. Nowhere in it does Ricardo 
rise to the point of placing his argument in connection with social 
facts of a wider significance. 

On this point he is in marked contrast with Smith. Professor 
Small has clearly pointed out’ that Smith’s economic principles 
were a technical treatise within a larger social philosophy. Smith 
came to the Wealth of Nations with a clearly defined theory of the 
whole of life, and proceeded to discuss economic principles as a 
section of this larger theory, occupying a definite but limited place 
in the whole. Ricardo, however, instead of proceeding from the 
whole to the part, went from the part to the whole. He began with 
his interest and attention fixed upon a purely technological task, 
and proceeded to enlarge this into a treatise on economics in general. 
And just as the Wealth of Nations shows in nearly every chapter its 
relation to the larger whole, so the Principles shows equally its 
origin in the discussion of matters of limited social significance. 
To regard, therefore, Ricardo’s Principles as a discussion of prob- 
lems of wide social significance is to read into it a conception which 
doubtless never occurred to the author. He had no clearly defined 
social philosophy. He had no theory of society, consciously held, 
to which his economic principles were amenable. As a man of 


* Adam Smith and Modern Sociology, noted above. 
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affairs, with a deep interest in the practical outcome of certain 
policies, he undertook to present clear and cogent reasons in sup- 
port of certain policies and against other policies. In doing so he 
made use of a form of argument that seemed to take in general and 
universally valid social laws. Having his particular problems in 
mind, he in all probability did regard these conclusions as universal 
in their application, but only concerning those problems which he had 
in mind. There is no evidence that his attention or interest was 
at all fixed upon facts of a wider social significance than those 
immediately concerned with business enterprises. How closely 
his conclusions followed the bent of his principal interests is evi- 
denced in his remark to Malthus concerning the nature of political 
economy. He says: 


Political economy you think is an enquiry into the nature and causes of 
wealth; I think it should rather be called an enquiry into the laws which deter- 
mine the division of the produce of industry amongst the classes who concur 
in its formation." 


Not less important than his economic assumptions are those of 
a philosophical and political character. He was, if possible, more 
unconscious of the existence of these than of the former. His com- 
plete divorce from academic life rendered any systematic eluci- 
dation of these assumptions impossible, but it also rendered his 
allegiance to them all the more fixed, just because they were the 
unchangeable and (by him) unseen foundations of all his thought. 

Among the more important of these underlying postulates was 
the belief in the beneficence of liberty in all departments of life. 
Ricardo was engaged in continuing the fight which Adam Smith had 
so valiantly begun against commercial and industrial restrictions. 
It was a part of the universal thirst for freedom that had seized the 
leading minds of the age. Industrial and commercial freedom 
and freedom of contract were bound up together with political 
freedom. Liberty in all departments of life was the panacea for all 
human ills. There was no malady of the social body that would 
not undoubtedly disappear before the wonderful magic of this 
new-found power. 


t Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, p. 175. 
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Closely connected with this conception was that of the identity 
of individual and social interests. If left free to choose for himself, 
the individual would eventually do that which would be best for 
both himself and society. The good of society was simply the 
sum of the good of individuals. Bentham said that he was 
the spiritual father of James Mill and that Mill was the spiritual 
father of Ricardo, so that the latter was the spiritual grandson 
of Bentham.' The whole system of narrow individualism was the 
unconscious background of all of Ricardo’s philosophizing. Bonar? 
has attempted to show that Ricardo’s individualism came from 
Smith rather than from Bentham, that all his political and social 
philosophy was reached through his economic doctrine of industrial 
and economic /aissez faire. It is doubtful whether we have sufficient 
data concerning Ricardo’s relation to Bentham to reach any valid 
conclusion on this point, but for our present purposes it is unneces- 
sary to raise the question of the source of his individualism. It is 
certain that if he did get it from Smith it was a very distorted copy. 
The important thing, however, is that Ricardo reflects the atomistic 
social philosophy of the period, and never thinks it necessary to 
question its validity. 

In the essay on The High Price of Bullion we have a frank 
expression of this: 

It is self-interest which regulates all the speculations of trade, and where 
that can be clearly and satisfactorily ascertained we should not know where to 
stop if we admitted any other rule of action.3 


Again, in a speech on parliamentary reform, he says, concerning 
the forces that move men to action: 


Let me know what the state of their interest is and I will tell you what 
measures they will recommend... . . 

The sanctions of religion, of public opinion and of law all proceed on this 
principle, and that State is most perfect in which all these sanctions concur 
to make it the interest of all men to be virtuous, which is the same thing as to 
say, to use their best endeavor to promote the general happiness.‘ 


* Bowering’s Life of Bentham, quoted by Bonar, Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, p. 55. 
2 Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, pp. xi-xv. 

3 McCulloch, ed., Works, p. 292. 

4 Ibid., p. 554. 
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Behind all this was the firm belief in a natural order which was 
the norm to which all human activities tended to conform if left 
free todo so. There was always one right way of doing anything, 
and only one right way. The ideal of industrial and commercial 
activity, as well as of moral and political actions, was to find out 
what this absolute norm is and then permit men to conform to it. 
The possibility of a given type of activity being normal under 
one set of circumstances and abnormal under others was a heresy 
undreamed of in the philosophy of the period. 

And not only was there one norm for all men and all activities 
to conform to, but all men were made in exactly the same mold, 
and could be explained by a few simple terms. The association 
psychology and the pleasure-pain scheme of utilitarianism would 
enable one beforehand to describe the activity of any man, pro- 
vided one knew the mechanical influences that would be brought 
to bear upon him. Given a few simple forces that played upon an 
individual, and his activity in any direction was as certain as that 
the tides would rise and fall in response to planetary attraction and 
repulsion. 

A world operated by fixed and eternal natural laws, which 
always tended to approach an absolute norm, a world where free- 
dom was not only possible but desirable above all things, where 
the good of all would inevitably result from each seeking his own, 
and a race of men whose actions were the mechanical results of 
external forces operating through a response to a pleasure-pain 
economy, were the materials that furnished a background for 
Ricardo’s economic abstractions. 

But the Ricardo that we see in the Principles was not the 
Ricardo of real life. Because people have insisted on seeing in the 
Principles a complete scientific work, the embodiment of all his 
philosophy of life, they have of necessity created a picture of a cold, 
heartless, sordid, scheming capitalist whose whole world had 
dwindled to the mad fight for wealth. Held, whose view we have 
noted above, is a typical exponent of this phase of opinion. 
Scarcely anything could be farther from the truth. His corre- 
spondence reveals him as a warm friend. Malthus, with whom 
he had the sharpest differences on economic problems, writes 
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that he never loved anybody out of his own family so much. 
And the austere James Mill was overcome with grief at his death. 

His career in the House of Parliament shows a warm espousal 
of reform measures. The extension of the suffrage, more frequent 
sessions of Parliament, secret voting, reform of the poor law, reform 
of the method of choosing members of Parliament, freedom of the 
press, all found in him an active and alert advocate. In a letter 
to McCulloch he refers to being treated as an ultra-reformer,' and 
in writing to Malthus he remarks that in six walks James Mill and 
himself could make a “very tolerable reformer” of Malthus. 
In another letter to Malthus,’ in speaking of the political conditions 
in France, he says: 

I hope in that quarter there will be no interruption of the present order 
of things for some time to come; but if they do make a movement, I trust it 
will be for the purpose of securing more effectually the liberty of the people by 
perfecting as far as human means can perfect the representative system. There 
is nothing on which the happiness of the great body of people so much depends. 


Surely these are not the words of a man who, either from atrophy 
of a part of his humanity or from conscious purpose, was interested 
only in a narrow economic activity. 

McCulloch tells us that he contributed to nearly every benevo- 
lence in London and supported entirely two schools and an alms- 
house near his country seat. In writing to Malthus in reply to some 
observations the latter had made on the condition of the people in 
Ireland, Ricardo says: 

Happiness is the object to be desired and we cannot be quite sure that, 
provided he is equally well fed, a man may not be happier in the enjoyment of 
the luxury of idleness than in the enjoyment of the luxuries of a neat cottage 


and good clothes. And after all we do not know if these would fall to his 
share. His labour might only increase the enjoyments of his employer.‘ 


There is nothing to show that, when he was not beset by the 
apparition of the economic man, his philosophy of life did not 
hold, without any questioning, happiness and well-being as the 
goal of all human effort. It would be a difficult task indeed to 
show that he was not a lover of his kind and completely human in 


1 Letters of Ricardo to McCulioch, Letter XV. 


2 Idid., Letter LXVI. 3 Ibid., Letter LXXII. 4 Ibid., Letter LXI. 
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his whole attitude toward life. It was only when he put on the 
colored glasses of a segregated political economy, and attempted to 
describe economic activity as an isolated phenomenon, that he 
saw the world awry. Or rather, his attention became so fixed upon 
this small section of reality that he described it as though he were 
describing the whole of life. His followers forgot the circumstances 
that had limited his vision to a narrow technology, and took it for 
granted that he was describing actual social reality. They went 
on implicitly denying the existence of any other elements in life 
until classical political economy found itself an esoteric system of 
dismal sophistries. We must hold Ricardo responsible for making 
the first great departure from the inclusive moral philosophy of 
Smith, but we must also hold his followers responsible for failure to 
see that Ricardo’s political economy was not his whole philosophy 
of life; that the lack of correlation between his economics and a 
larger social philosophy was due to such peculiar circumstances as 
his training, the social and political philosophy of the period, and 
the technical, concrete problems which attracted his attention. 
Such recognition would have resulted in placing Ricardo in a much 
more favorable and just light before a later generation, and also 
in helping to save political economy from becoming the science 
of an unsocial commercialism. 

We may summarize the thesis of our argument as follows: The 
defect of Ricardo’s Principles is not that his conclusions lack prac- 
tical application. They are intensely practical, in that they 
represent the efforts of an entirely human, public-spirited man to 
solve some specific problems peculiar to his day. The process 
consisted of passing a particular social philosophy and some par- 
ticular social facts through the mind of an intensely practical and, 
at the same time, intensely abstract thinker. The outcome was 
conclusions whose chief defect lies in the fact that they treat eco- 
nomic activities as separable from the whole of human experience; 
from which point of view was developed a political economy that 
was unreal and non-mora! where not actually immoral in its 
influence. 

We shall now subject Ricardo’s Principles to an analysis, ia 
order to point out in what respects the treatise is a narrow 
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technology, whose lack of correlation with a larger moral order 
renders its conclusions invalid for an inclusive social theory. 


PART III. ANALYSIS OF THE TEXT 
PREFACE: THE METHOD AND SCOPE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


As to Ricardo’s method little needs to be said. That in form 

at least it is rigidly and uncompromisingly logical has required no 
demonstration to anyone who has read a page of the Principles. 
That it is in reality not so logical is a fact that has not been so 
generally recognized. Mr. Gonner, in the introduction to his 
edition of The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, has 
pointed out in some detail the illogical character of much of it, the 
numerous and almost inexcusable errors, and the faulty arrange- 
ment. But undoubtedly the particular cast of Ricardo’s mind, 
which gave to his work such an abstract character, has in itself 
much to do with the estimation of his work as a treatise in pure 
science. That is, the form has given to the content a character 
that would probably not otherwise have been attributed to it. 

Ricardo undoubtedly regarded science as an elucidation of 
general principles divorced as far as possible from particular facts." 
In short, the science of political economy, for Ricardo, should dis- 
engage itself as far as possible, in form, from any explanation of 
actual situations, and confine itself to those general principles or 
forces that operate over a wide area and through wide differences 
of circumstances. We have already commented on the fact that 
in reality Ricardo was not, in content at least, following this ideal, 
even though he may have thought that he was. His principles were 
worked out with special reference to concrete problems, such as the 
high price of bullion, the corn laws, and the poor laws. However 
much he may have thought that he was pursuing an abstract 
science, in reality his mind was directed toward the solution of these 
concrete problems. His method was not, therefore, in keeping with 
his actual purpose. 

And not only was his real purpose closely connected with actual 
situations; his philosophy, both social and political, was of the 
earth, earthy. That is, even when he thought that he was escaping 
* Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, Letters IX, LITI, LXXI, XXXVI. 
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from the entanglements of earthly details and declaring principles 
that were true of human nature under all circumstances of time and 
place, he was actually describing the English world of the early 
nineteenth century, or rather the particularly small part of it that 
came under his business man’s vision, and looking at this small 
section of reality through the colored glasses of the laissez faire 
philosophy of the period, and the mechanical associational psy- 
chology which explained all men as automatons that worked accord- 
ing as the pleasure or pain string was pulled. 

In short, the method that Ricardo essayed was neither con- 
sistent with his actual purpose nor possible of application, in strict- 
ness, by any writer, and least of all by one whose training and 
experience had rendered it inapossible for him to analyze the two 
presuppositions that beset him like the unobserved ether. 

As to the content of political economy, we find his conception in 
the first three paragraphs of the Preface to the Principles... Accord- 
ing to Ricardo the central problem for political economy is distri- 
bution. Production is governed and directed by the market. 
Hence any theory of it is unnecessary, since it will be explained 
when the operations of the market and exchange are explained. 
Consumption, likewise, is a secondary phenomenon. Consump- 
tion is pleasure, privation is pain. Every individual will secure all 
of the one and avoid all of the other that is possible. The exact 
amount that he is permitted to consume is determined by the laws 
governing the distribution of the goods of the community. 

We have here in essence all that is required for the typical shop- 
keeper’s economy. Adam Smith had taken consumption as the end 
of all economic activity. Ricardo does not explicitly declare that 
any other end is the goal of the economic activity which he describes, 
but it is the emphasis which he puts upon distribution and exchange 
which leads the way for later writers wholly to neglect consumption. 
Doubtless a few Socratic questions put to Ricardo would have 
elicited the fact that he too regarded the consumption of the goods 
of life as the.real goal of economic activity. But here at the begin- 
ning we find this unconscious implication that economic activity 


t The references to the text of the Principles are to the edition of E. C. K. Gonner, 
Bohn Libraries, London, 1903. 
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could be divorced entirely from all the moral ends of life, and 
studied as an activity which has its beginning and its end in itself. 
A viewpoint which had consciously recognized the necessary corre- 
lation of the distribution of wealth with the object for which it was 
distributed would have prevented that omission of consumption 
from classical economics which was in large measure responsible 
for many of its non-moral if not immoral consequences. 

Production, while equally neglected with consumption here, 
does find its place later as an essential and primary part of the 
process. In fact, it came to assume the place that consumption had 
occupied for Adam Smith, the goal of the activity. The process 
by which this took place is a chapter in later economic history with 
which we are not concerned at this point. As we shall see later, 
there were elements in Ricardo’s treatment of capital which directly 
furthered this step, but here it is sufficient to note that the first 
step is taken toward bounding the horizon of economic activity 
by its own circuitous processes when the goal of consumption is 
omitted. 

We should not leave this point without repeating that there is 
no purpose whatever evident here on the part of Ricardo thus to 
limit his field. There simply is an unconscious implication. But 
the implication, unconscious as it was, opened the way for that 
philosophy of life which exalted the trader into the position of the 
arbiter of human destiny. 

When Ricardo divides society into three classes according to 
their particular share of the profits—the landlord, the owner of 
capital, and the laborer—he is simply naming the divisions of the 
society of his day. It never occurred to him that there could be 
a division based upon any other principle. For him that was the 
“natural” or normal state of society at all times and in all stages 
of development. To have suggested that there had one day been, 
or that there would in the future come about, a situation in which 
there was a different division, would have caused as much surprise 
as to have questioned the rightness of the system. In fact, it is 
hard to see how there would be any science of political economy 
left for Ricardo if his system of society should change; since, as he 
saw it, the problem of economics is to determine the portions which 
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fall to the various classes of society as constituted in his day. If, for 
example, we should institute the division suggested by Plato in his 
Republic—the rulers, the defenders, and the laborers—it would 
puzzle anyone to see how the division of the goods of society could 
be made on the same basis as it was in Ricardo’s day. Moreover, 
in our own day, when the government has undertaken various 
economic activities, it requires a wholly artificial division of the 
products of such activity to say that a part is rent, a part interest, 
and a part wages, when the community as a whole is at once 
capitalist, producer, and consumer. 

With Ricardo the prevailing division is no temperary one which 
may give place to some other sort under different circumstances. It 
is the “natural course” into which ‘the produce of the earth—all 
that is derived from its surface by the united application of labour, 
machinery, and capital—is divided among the three classes of the 
community.” In “different stages” the proportion “will be 
essentially different,” but in all stages these are the three ‘‘natural” 
ones. We need enter into no exposition of the different applications 
of the terms rent, profit, and wages by later economists, to see that 
Ricardo’s division is not the essential and ‘natural’ one under all 
circumstances. On the other hand, it does not diminish the real 
value of Ricardo’s conclusions, as important steps in the develop- 
ment of economic thinking, to recognize that his division is not a 
finalone. It is important to note, however, that the limitation that 
he thus puts upon political economy would render it a mere jumble 
of words if applied to a different social situation from that which he 
was describing. It indicates that he was describing some of the 
externai phenomena of economic activity, rather than the funda- 
mental character of such activity as an integral part of the whole 
social process. 

In the second paragraph of the Preface Ricardo hints at a 
line of investigation which, if followed out, would have carried 
him fvr from the conclusions which he did reach. He says that in 
the different stages of society different portions will fall to the 
several classes. ‘his is essentially a dynamic conception of society, 
a conception of a process in which, with each new step, there is a 
readjustment of the constituent forces and the striking of a new 
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equilibrium. It is impossible of course to know how far Ricardo 
recognized such an idea as a dynamic one. It raises, however, an 
interesting speculation as to what the results would have been had 
he allowed that idea to become operative in his treatment. Stand- 
ing as it does, it only helps to throw into bolder outlines the rigidity 
of the statical conception which he actually developed. 

The factors determining the actual division are, “mainly,” says 
Ricardo, the fertility of the soil, the accumulation of capital and 
population, the skill, ingenuity, and instruments employed in agri- 
culture. Here again it is impossible to determine the exact mean- 
ing. The term “mainly” may indicate only the more generally 
important factors or may indicate practically all the factors that 
Ricardo recognized as of any importance. Such elements as differ- 
ent degrees of efficiency of labor, the combination of laborers into 
organizations, and the massing of capital into enormous impersonal 
agencies of control are examples of some other factors that might 
consciously creep in through this loophole if a loose construction 
is to be applied to Ricardo’s words. We shall see, however, that 
in his treatment he confines himself to those factors that he regards 
as the “main” ones, thus implying at least that the others are 
negligible. 


CHAPTER I: VALUE 


Section I.— 
The value of a commodity, or the quantity of any other commodity for 
which it will exchange, depends on the relative quantity of labour which is 
necessary for its preduction, and not on the greater or less compensation which 
is paid for that labour.* 

It would be entirely beside our purpose to enter here upon any 
criticism of the Ricardian theory of value, on its economic side. 
This has been done in detail and with painstaking effort by many 
economists. We propose merely to point out some of the more 
important sociological implications imbedded in the theory. 
Here, as in many other places, it is difficult to know whether the 
vagueness and apparent inconsistencies are due to an indefinite- 
ness in thought, or to his oft-mentioned literary infelicities. His 
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obvious object is to show that value is a relative matter. But in 
the following he manifestly is groping after some absolute standard: 

Two commodities vary in relative value, and we wish to know in which 
the variation has really taken place. If we compare the present value of one, 
with shoes, stockings, hats, iron, sugar, and all other commodities, we find that 
it will exchange for precisely the same quantity of all these things as before. If 
we compare the other with the same commodities, we find it has varied with 
respect to them all: we may then with great probability infer that the variation 
has been in this commodity, and not in the commodities with which we have 
compared it. If on examining still more particularly into all the circumstances 
connected with the production of these various commodities, we find that 
precisely the same quantity of labour and capita! are necessary to the productior 
of the shoes, stockings, hats, iron, sugar, etc.; but that the same quantity as 
before is not necessary to produce the single commodity whose relative value 
is altered, probability is changed into certainty, and we are sure that the 
variation is in the single commodity; we then discover also the cause of its 
variation.? 

If of two commodities one only has varied, there must be some 
fixed standard from which it has departed, for if the variation were 
relative there would be no need of ascertaining which one had 
changed, since with reference to the other each has changed. 

Here we find an excellent example of Ricardo’s inability to 
escape from his assumptions, and the assumption here is the 
existence of a natural, normal, absolute something behind all social 
phenomena. While trying to establish the relative character of 
value, there lingers in his mind the feeling that there was a natural 
something, all departures from which were temporary and in the 
nature of exceptions. This idea of absoluteness runs through 
all the political and social philosophy of the period. There was one 
right way and only one right way of doing anything. Political 
economy was the science that dealt with eternal fixed laws and 
principles in the realm of economic activity, and, while particular 
cases were generally imperfect results of the working of these laws, 
the departure from the absolute was a temporary exception which 
might for scientific purposes be neglected. This idea lies behind 
many of the injustices of social relations that were perpetuated in 
the name of natural law. We shall see later how it worked out in 
the theory of wages. As applied to the sphere of government it 
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took the form of Jaissez faire, and as applied to ethics it erected a 
code of conduct that found its completest expression in the Kantian 
ethics. Ricardo gives it its best expression in political economy. 
A second fundamental assumption is found on p. 7: 

In speaking then of commodities, of their exchangeable value, and of the 
laws which regulate their relative prices, we mean always such commodities 
only as can be increased in quantity by the exertion of human industry, and on 
the production of which competition operates without restraint. 

Ricardo is to discuss only those commodities on the production 
of which competition operates without restraint. Just how far this 
is a picture of what Ricardo actually saw in the world in which he 
lived it is impossible to say. It may be granted, however, that 
what he saw in the industrial and commercial world at large, and 
particularly in that branch of it on which his almost life-long 
attention was fixed, corresponded much more nearly to this state- 
ment than conditions do today. It may also be granted that the 
degree to which it was true in his particularly restricted world 
would have considerable tendency to convince a man of affairs that 
it was generally true. But it cannot be granted that any such con- 
dition as he describes ever did actually exist in all its rigidity. If 
he meant that he was describing the operation of general laws that 
were sometimes interfered with, and that therefore he was abstract- 
ing from the sum total of social phenomena, for the purpose of study- 
ing these laws by themselves, we may reply that he is only describing 
what might be if things were not as they are. Senior carries this 
point of view to its logical end when he says: “Political economy 
is not greedy of facts; it is independent of facts.’”” No argument is 
necessary today to show that a state of unrestrained competition 
is neither desirable nor possible. A political economy based upon 
such an assumption, therefore, can at best show only the tendencies 
of certain forces operating in conjunction with other forces. But 
when the existence of the other forces is either denied or entirely 
neglected, such a political economy ceases to be a science, even in the 
most attenuated conception of the term. 

The measure of value, says Ricardo, is the quantity of labor 
expended on the production of a commodity." He was too thor- 


* Pp. 7 and 8. 
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oughly imbued with the hedonistic philosophy not to feel that labor 
cost ultimately was measured in pain. But not being an academic 
philosopher, he makes no explicit statement that the amount of 
pain suffered was the real measure of value. If he had done so he 
would have been confronted with the difficulty of measuring pain. 
His lack of academic finesse, however, saved him the trouble of 
going farther back than simply to quantity of labor. 

Ricardo’s whole discussion of value and price takes Smith’s dis- 
cussion as the starting-point. And although he criticizes Smith 
for failure to recognize the variability of labor as a measure of 
value, he does not depart far from Smith’s theory of value.’ The 
passage cited makes it evident that Ricardo failed, just as Smith 
did, to make clear the difference between the measure of value and 
the source of value. He apparently is discussing only the measure, 
but falls back frequently into an assumption that labor is the 
source as well as the measure. Undoubtedly this failure on the 
part of both Smith and Ricardo is largely responsible for the con- 
clusion which Marx later drew from the labor-cost theory of value; 
namely, that since labor is the sole foundation of value, the entire 
product of labor belongs by moral right to the laborer. It is evi- 
dent that Ricardo did not raise the question as to the ethical import 
of his statement that value depends on the quantity of labor in- 
volved in production. It meant no more to him for purposes of 
moral evaluation than the statement that the force of a stream of 
water issuing from one end of a water main depends on the amount 
and the pressure at the other end. But the theory was made use 
of by those who were concerned with its moral import, and it is in 
this connection that its defects appear. In the first place, the whole 
theory of value has undergone a thorough change since Ricardo’s 
day, in the taking of the issue out of the field of mere external 
phenomena into the psychological. The ultimate nature of value 
is to be found somewhere in a subjective appreciation more than 
in the nature of the external commodities evaluated. 

Furthermore, we see that the labor-cost theory of value belongs 
to an individualistic conception of society and a state of handicraft 
industry. Smith, who gives the original impulse to the theory, 


* See pp. 8-9. 
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was describing an industrial situation in which the contribution of 
each individual could be much more easily detected than today. 
If Smith and Ricardo are right in saying that value depends upon 
the amount of labor required to produce the commodity, then 
Marx is right in saying that the whole value belongs to the laborer. 
It needs to be remembered, of course, that Ricardo and Marx did 
not mean the same thing by the term “labor.” With the former 
it includes the part played by capital; with the latter it means only 
the physical force exerted by the personal element in production. 
What both fail to see is that value is a social creation; and in the 
complex situation of the capitalistic régime it is impossible com- 
pletely to separate in any given situation the actual contribution of 
any one of the various factors in production. 

Advancing still another step, it may be asked what grounds 
we have for saying that the well-being of society depends upon the 
awarding to each factor, whether a class or an individual, the 
exact share due him from his contribution. Such an ethical claim 
is valid only when each factor is considered as an atom in the social 
whole. If the welfare of the whole is something different from and 
above the sum of the welfare of all the individuals, then the com- 
pensation returned to any one factor is ethical in proportior as it 
furthers the welfare of the whole. It is entirely possible that this 
general good may sometimes demand that any one factor in pro- 
duction may receive more or less than it has actually contributed 
to the process. This is not to fix any scheme of distribution that 
shall, on the basis of privilege, give a permanent advantage to any 
one of the factors. On the contrary, it is a demand that the scheme 
of distribution be held constantly subject to the general good rather 
than the individual good. And just as there are practical difficulties 
in determining the actual contribution of any one factor in the 
production of a commodity, such as to render an exact computation 
impossible, just so there are ethical difficulties in attempting to 
return to each individual or class his particular share on the basis 
of his contribution, even if this could be determined. 

Section IT.—Here we find a good illustration of Ricardo’s con- 
ception of society as statical. The proposition which he sets 
himself to prove is indicated in the title: “Labour of different 
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qualities differently rewarded. This no cause of variation in the 
relative value of commodities.” The argument is stated in the 
first paragraph: 

In speaking, however, of labour, as being the foundation of all value, and 
the relative quantity of labour as almost exclusively determining the relative 
value of commodities, I must not be supposed to be inattentive to the different 
qualities of labour, and the difficulty of comparing an hour’s or a day’s labour, 
in one employment, with the same duration of labour in another. The esti- 
mation in which different qualities of labour are held, comes soon to be adjusted 
in the market with sufficient precision for all practical purposes, and depends 
much on the comparative skill of the labourer, and intensity of the labour 
performed. The scale, when once formed, is liable to little variation. If a 
day’s labour of a working jeweller be more valuable than a day’s labour of a 
common labourer, it has long ago been adjusted, and placed in its proper 
position in the scale of value." 

This is a description of a society which is as much determined 
by its past judgments as were the citizens of Hobbes’s state, 
whose far-off ancestors had contracted away the freedom of man- 
kind for all future time. Any appreciation of the historical point 
of view whatever would have led Ricardo to realize that not only 
do the valuations put by society upon different sorts of labor fail 
to remain fixed, but that they do not even become fixed. Any 
of the myriad factors that go to shape public opinion, or turn the 
direction of the attention of any section of society, will make for the 
higher evaluation of some kinds of labor and the depreciation of 
others. And so constantly are these forces operating that there 
is a continual flux in the relative appreciation put on different sorts 
of labor. The labor of the clergy is a case in point. Although 
Ricardo probably would not have regarded such effort as productive 
labor, we do regard today the work of the clergy as one of the tasks 
which society has to perform. It would be extremely hard to find 
any period of long duration during which the appreciation that 
society shows for this work has been constant. The shifting of 
belief, the efficiency of the ecclesiastical organization, the standard 
of popular intelligence, and a hundred other factors are forever 
forming and reforming new situations that call for a higher or 
lower appreciation which society maintains toward the priesthood. 
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Every other body of workmen in society is subject to the same 
sort of changes which affect the valuation of their work. And 
because of this the value of the commodities which they produce is 
a constantly shifting one. 


Section III.— 


Not only the labour applied immediately to commodities affects their 
value, but the labor also which is bestowed on the implements, tools, and 
buildings, with which such labour is assisted. 


Here we have the entrance of capital into the argument. _Ricar- 
do again goes back to Smith for his starting-point.’ Ricardo never 
thought, of course, that any justification for the taking of profits was 
necessary. He is describing merely what he takes to be the facts 
that exist. That there could be moral problems connected with the 
payment of an income to capital was a possibility that lay outside 
the circumference of his economic vision. But here as elsewhere 
his description of facts has passed into an assumption of moral 
justification in the mind of the business world, and those who have 
made such an assumption have not stopped to inquire into the 
naiveté of regarding the making of bows and arrows by savages as 
fulfilling exactly the same function as drawing a check for the pay- 
ment of the wages of laborers in modern society. The labor that 
a savage puts into a weapon or canoe is no more parallel with the 
operation of capital in the modern world than are the daily occu- 
pations of the savage comparable to the round of events entering 
into the life of a Wall Street operator. They are both dominated 
by certain fundamental human interests, and both seek to satisfy 
these felt wants by indirect rather than direct means. But the 
economic fact that a savage may kill more deer with a bow and 
arrow than without, and the moral fact that he is entitled to have 
more deer because he has made the weapon, throw little light on 
either the source of the justification or the profits of the modern 
investor in securities. The most that can be made out of the 
analogy is a presumption in favor of a recompense to tool capital. 
But the great moral questions are not those connected with a 
reward to the man who invests some of his time or luxuries in tools. 


* Cf. pp. 17, 18. 
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To compare the modern capitalist, who is a member of a syndicate 
that controls the operations of vast industries, and whose personal 
consumption varies all the way from automobiles and grand opera 
to buying foreign titles for members of his family, with the individual 
who does without a meal that he may use the time required for 
supplying the meal in making a weapon, is rather far-fetched if not 
actually humorous. 

Furthermore, we may question the validity of the assumption 
that the economic motives are the only ones operating in the 
savage mind, or any other mind, in estimating the value of com- 
modities or the factors used in the production of the commodities. 
Ricardo says again: 

Suppose that in the early stages of society, the bows and arrows of the 
hunter were of equal value, and of equal durability, with the canoe and imple- 
ments of the fisherman, both being the produce of the same quantity of labour. 
Under such circumstances the value of the deer, the produce of the hunter’s 
day’s labour, would be exactly equal to the value of the fish, the produce of 
the fisherman’s day’s labour. The comparative value of the fish and the game 
would be entirely regulated by the quantity of labour realized in each; what- 
ever might be the quantity of production, or however high or low general 
wages or profits might be. If for example the canoes and implements of the 
fisherman were of the value of £100 and were calculated to last for ten years, 
and he employed ten men, whose annual labour cost £100 and who in one day 
obtained by their labour twenty salmon; If the weapons employed by the 
hunter were also of £100 value and calculated to last ten years, and if he also 
employed ten men, whose annual labour cost £100 and who in one day procured 
him ten deer; then the natural price of a deer would be two salmon, whether 
the proportion of the whole produce bestowed on the men who obtained it, 
were large or small." 


Here Ricardo fails to see that at any moment the savage may 
change his estimation of the value of the bow and arrow in relation 
to that of the canoe on grounds entirely divorced from the amount 
of labor consumed in the construction of either. The priest may 
forbid him to eat deer on certain days of the week, or the “first 
families” of the tribe may declare that it is no longer fashionable 
to eat deer, or the chief may discourage the killing of deer because 
it involves getting into trouble with a neighboring tribe, any of 
which facts would alter the comparative value of the deer and of 


* Pp. 20-21. 
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the instruments which were used in getting it. Similarly, in the 
modern world, the valuation of any commodity and of the instru- 
ments used in its production may change in response to any one of 
a thousand social influences beyond the economic. 

The remainder of the chapter on value (secs. [V-VII) is taken 
up with the discussion of exceptions to the principles set forth in the 
first part of the chapter, and with corrollaries of a purely technical 
character." These sections merely elucidate the technical varia- 
tions of the main theme suggested in the titles, without advancing 
principles of «ny significance beyond the most specifically economic. 
The relation of wages and profits and rent, referred to in sec. VII, 
will be discussed when we come to Ricardo’s completer treatment 
of those topics. 

Chap. xx properly belongs here. Its title, ‘‘ Value and Riches, 
Their Distinctive Properties,” might indicate a discussion of the 
sociological significance of these two categories. The argument 
is confined, however, to showing that while riches have to do with 
the quantity of goods, value is a relative term applied to the diffi- 
culty or facility of production; a point of distinction that is largely 
a matter of terminology and, at the most, a matter of mere economic 


technique. 
CHAPTER II: RENT 


The attaching of Ricardo’s name to the doctrine of rent which is 
set forth in the Principles is one of those chances of fortune which so 
frequently result in credit or blame to a man for a doctrine that was 
not at all his own from the standpoint of originality. Ricardo 
laid claim to no originality in his doctrine of rent. In his Preface 
he distinctly assigns the authorship of it to Malthus and a “ Fellow 
of University College” (Mr. West, after Sir Edward West.) It 
is evident that Ricardo merely makes use of the doctrine, as it had 
been formulated for him, as a link in his general theory of dis- 
tribution. He probably did not know, since he does not mention it, 
that Anderson had really stated the essence of the doctrine before 
Malthus and West. Ricardo seized upon it at once as an excellent 
means of helping to explain the manner in which the goods of society 


* See pp. 23, 32, 36, 40. 
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were distributed among the various classes—which, as we have 

seen, was for him the central problem of political economy. And it 

is probably just because it became such an integral part of his 

general theory that this doctrine of rent has ever since borne his 
name. In fact, it constitutes a cornerstone if not the keystone in his 
whole argument. His doctrine of value would hang in the air if it 
were not for the doctrine of rent to connect it to the general theory 
of wages and profit. The iron law of wages and a pre-established 
rate of profit would fail of their social significance if they were not 
connected with it. In the first paragraph of the chapter Ricardo 
states the significance of the discussion of rent to be for the purpose 
of finding out if the phenomenon of rent causes any variation in the 
labor-cost theory of value, which lies at the basis of his theory of 
distribution.’ Rent is defined as “that portion of the produce of 
the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the original 
and indestructible powers of the soil.” 

The quality of the land depends, however, as the theory ex- 
plicitly explains not upon its original resources only, but upon the 
capital spent in enriching and improving it. Hence the expendi- 
ture of capital on the land must be taken into consideration when 
we are determining the relative value of two fields." 

Our discussion here of the Ricardian theory of rent is not con- 
cerned with the specifically economic phases of the subject. 
Whether there are such entities as ‘original and indestructible 
powers of the soil,’’ or whether the phenomenon of rent should be 
applied to other factors of production besides land, are questions for 
the economists to determine, as is also the precise statement of the 
technique of the process by which rent appears at all. There are, 
however, questions of the import of rent for social welfare that the 
economic technique is not qualified to handle and which fall, 
properly, within the scope of sociological discussion. We are 
concerned only with such sociological implications in the Ricardian 
theory of rent. 

Adam Smith’s treatment of rent was not consistent or clearly 
defined. Both Malthus and Ricardo point out that although at 

Pp. 44-47. 2P. 48. 

3 For a clear statement of this point of view see Small, Adam Smith and Modern 
Sociology, pp. 142-48. 
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times he seems to see clearly the fundamentals of the correct doc- 
trine, in other passages he accepts the popular theory that rent 
is a part of price. But the important thing for us in Smith’s 
treatment of the subject is that he nowhere seems to regard rent 
as anything more than a matter-of-fact economic phenomenon 
that lies entirely beyond the pale of social justification. As Pro- 
fessor Small has pointed out,’ the conditions were not ripe for 
forcing upon Smith’s attention the necessity for any justification 
of the payment of rent to landlords. 

It is significant to note, however, that the essential element of 
the new theory, which was overlooked by Smith and first proposed 
by Anderson, took its rise along with an attempt to justify such 
a payment. This essential element in what came to be known as 
the Ricardian theory is that price is independent of rent; that 
cost of production, which is a marginal cost, determines price, 
and that rent rises as the result rather than the cause of high prices. 
In Anderson’s statement there are manifest evidences of a desire 
to show that the payment to landlords is not the cause of the dis- 
tress of the peasants.” 

Ricardo also takes occasion to point out that this theory leaves 
the landlord free from any blame.’ 

It is significant that neither Anderson nor Ricardo raises 
the question whether there may not be some means of giving the 
whole of society the benefit of rent. As in the case of Smith, there 
is no indication that this phase of the question even occurred to 
them. What they were intent upon showing was that the payment 
of rent to somebody was inevitable and that the price of corn was 
not raised thereby. That there should be a particular class of 
people whose opportune position enabled them to reap the benefit 
of this was accepted as a part of the inevitable, foreordained struc- 
ture of society. Thus Ricardo says, “It remains to be considered, 
whether the appropriation of land and the consequent creation of 
rent,”’ etc.‘ Here he means by rent, not the economic phenomenon 


Loc. cit. 
2See Anderson, An Inquiry into the Nature of the Corn Laws, 1777, quoted by 
Macfarland, Value and Distribution, pp. 91-95. 


3 Principles pp. 51-52. 4P. 44. 
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of a marginal difference in the quality of soils, but the payment 
of a certain sum to a landlord. Starting with the assumption that 
such payment was inevitable, he proceeds to show that it is no 
injury to society, because it does not raise the price of corn. The 
abolition of the corn laws was the immediate purpose of Anderson, 
as indicated by his title; and Ricardo also is known to have been 
an ardent advocate of the same measure. The theory, therefore, 
is not without its practical purport, since it sought to show that the 
highest welfare of the people demanded a lower price of wheat, 
and in doing so both Anderson and Ricardo were conscious of the 
need of showing that the landlord was not to blame for the then 
high price, but that the high price occasioned by the corn laws 
was instrumental in maintaining the payment of a large part of the 
income of the country into the hands of the landlords. 

The great significance therefore of the theory, in the Ricardian 
economics, comes from its connection with the rest of his scheme. 
Rent is the share of the whole value which goes to the landlord. 
Ricardo does not distinguish between the meaning of the term as a 
physical phenomenon and that of a cash payment. That is, it 
did not occur to him that the two meanings are separable. Thus, 
although he explains its origin as a physical phenomenon arising 
from the law of diminishing returns, he at the same time defines it 
in terms of apayment. “Rent is that portion of the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the landlord” (p. 44); and, ‘In the future 
pages of this work, then, whenever I speak of the rent of land, I 
wish to be understood as speaking of that compensation which is 
paid to the owner of land for the use of its original and indestructible 
powers” (p. 46). Sometimes his language implies that he means 
an actual cash payment, but more often he means the share of the 
whole produce which goes to the social class known as landlords. 
Here, again, he did not distinguish. 

This assumption of indentity in meaning between the existence 
of rent as a physical phenomenon and the payment of it to a par- 
ticular class is an excellent illustration of the unconscious process 
by which one may pass from the explanation of a purely economic 
fact to a moral justification of a particular use of the fact. This 
naive procedure has been guilty of propping up many unsocial 
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policies with the apparent force of natural law. Ricardo is doubt- 
less largely responsible for the confusion with respect to rent. 
Another phase of the theory of particular social importance 
is its relation to wages and profits.’ In brief, Ricardo argues that, 
in any advancing society, the landlord must continue to get a 
larger and larger share of the total produce, while wages and 
profits must decrease proportionately. This gloomy picture of the 
parallelism between “‘ progress and poverty ”’ depends for its validity 
upon two assumptions, namely, that the private landlord is to 
receive the marginal production of the better lands, and that the 
Ricardian theory of wages and profits is correct. The latter of 
these we shall discuss later under those chapters devoted to them. 
The former has been challenged in a variety of ways. Henry 
George’s demand for a single tax is perhaps the best theoretical 
example, while Germany’s system of land tenure and taxation is 
the best practical example. Henry George, accepting in toto the 
analysis of the economic situation set forth by Ricardo, enters a 
disclaimer against the assumption that the payment of the surplus 
to the private landlord is a part of the foreordained system. If 
society cannot prevent the rise in value of the products of the land, 
it can say to whom this increase shall be given, and it has a special 
right to do so since the cause for such increase is a social one. The 
net result, however, of George’s argument goes little farther than to 
show the desirability of a land tax which shall appropriate the 
surplus for the benefit of society. 


CuapTeR III: ON THE RENT OF MINES 

This chapter is merely an application of the theory of land 
rent to mines, in which also the meanings of the term as a physical 
phenomenon and a payment to the de facto owner are not dis- 
tinguished. 

CHAPTER 1V: On NATURAL AND MARKET PRICE 

This chapter contains no advance on the argument previously 
sketched. It is a reminder to the reader that the author did not 
disregard the existence of temporary fluctuations; and is also a 
description of the way in which capital and labor are transferred 


* Principles, pp. 54, 77, 79, 98. 
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from one business to another. In order to point out this recog- 
nition of exceptions and to describe this transfer, Ricardo makes 
use of several assumptions already noted: (1) the natural con- 
dition of industry and trade is one in which capital and labor are 
freely transferable from one business to another. (2) There is a 
natural or normal price for all commodities. (3) Temporary 
fluctuations from this normal are to be treated as exceptions in 
political economy. 

So far as Ricardo was describing the mechanism of transfer 
of capital and labor, as it took place in his day, there is no criticism 
to offer; although of course the description would not fit very 
precisely the present conditions. The points here on which 
Ricardo led political economy astray are in assuming that the 
actual is not the natural, and that the barely economic factors 
may be accurately described without recognizing their relation 
to the other factors operating with them in any actual situations. 
The first of these points has been somewhat fully dealt with by later 
economists and calls for no further elucidation here. The present 
study of Ricardo is for the purpose of pointing out the significance 
of the second. 

V: ON WAGES 

It is by his discussion of wages that Ricardo brought down on 
his head such bitter condemnation from the laboring classes of the 
generation that was dominated by his economic principles. This 
is not because the brief chapter of less than seventeen pages con- 
tains an unusual amount of argument hostile to the laboring class, 
but because here the whole force of his entire argument reaches 
conclusions which came to be made use of in the interest of the 
capitalist class. Here, again, it is the sociological rather than 
the economic side of the argument with which we shall deal. The 
case is thus presented: 

Labour, iike al! other things which are purchased and sold, and which may 
be increased or diminished in quantity, has its natural and its market price. 
The natural price of labour is that price which is necessary to enable the 
labourers, one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate their race, without 


either increase or diminution. 
The power of the labourer to support himself, and the family which may be 
necessary to keep up the number of labourers, does not depend on the quantity 
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of money which he may receive for wages, but on the quantity of food, neces- 
saries, and conveniences become essential to him from habit, which that money 
will purchase. The natural price of labour, therefore, depends on the price of 
the food, necessaries, and conveniences required for the support of the labourer 
and his family. With a rise in the price of food and necessaries, the natural 
price of labour will rise; with the fall in their price, the natural price of labour 
will fail. 

Here is explicit expression of the conception that labor is a com- 
modity that can be bought and sold in the market. This raises 
at once a question on which Marx took issue with Ricardo, namely, 
What is labor? While Ricardo, being no academic philosopher, 
does not go explicitly into a definition of labor, his hedonistic 
background would make it necessary for him to define it as dis- 
utility, pain, sacrifice. In this case labor may be measured, 
conceivably, by the degree or amount of pain. This is of course 
intangible and does not lend itself to any accurate measurement, 
either in time or in intensity. But for practical purposes it is 
roughly estimated in Ricardo’s theory in time units and is sold 
as such, independent of the laborer as a personality. 

For Marx labor is not a commodity but a process. In this 
process the vital forces of the laborer are consumed and reappear 
in the product, which represents so much congealed force. It is 
not a tangible, purchasable commodity. But whether or not we 
regard the actual force that enters into the product as a com- 
modity, as a matter of fact labor is never dissociated from the 
laborer, and human sentiment will not consent to look upon the 
laborer as a commodity. Doubtless Ricardo, the kindly disposi- 
tioned philanthropist and lover of his kind, would have been greatly 
shocked if anyone had accused him of regarding an individual 
laborer as a commodity. It would have been as repugnant to him 
as to any other man of large and deep human sympathies. But 
Ricardo, the abstract economist, set up a description of labor which 
easily lent itself to such an attitude toward the laborer. Here 
again the question might be raised of apportioning the blame 
between the author of a theory that was capable of misinterpreta- 
tion, and his followers who failed to make the discrimination 
between the commodity, labor, and the personal source behind the 
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commodity. But it is tae Ricardian economics as they were 
accepted by the generation with which we have chiefly to deal. 
And there is no escaping the historical fact that, whether correctly 
or incorrectly interpreied, the Ricardian theory of labor led directly 
toward conceiving the laborer as a mere cog in the wheel of pro- 
duction, whose personality and well-being were negligible quantities 
as compared with the output of his efforts. 

But the Ricardian theory was not only unfortunate in its con- 
fusion of labor and the laborer. In the same paragraph we are 
told that labor has a “natural price.”” That is, there is an iron law 
which has predetermined an immutabie share which the laborer is to 
receive and a fixed condition in which he is to live. Temporary 
causes may for a time prevent these laws from bringing about their 
logical consequences, but there is a predetermined approach toward 
this fixed state. This is but one phase of that general conception 
of society that regards humanity as helpless in the clutch of an 
inexorable destiny, that reached its best sociological expression in 
Herbert Spencer. The refutation of this argument in its larger 
philosophic aspects has already been accomplished.’ A “natural 
wage”’ for laborers carries on its face an assumption that the forces 
that fix their condition of life lie entirely outside themselves. Any 
attempt on their part to frustrate the working of the plan is not 
only futile, but indicative of a sinister attitude toward the welfare 
of society. This argument of course became a most useful instru- 
ment in the hands of the class that was interested in maintaining 
the status quo with respect to the relations of employer and laborer. 
But, on the other hand, it helped, in the minds of a great number of 
all classes, to establish the conception of political economy as the 
dismal science, since the theory implied the existence of something 
entirely inconsistent with human sympathies and moral ideals. The 
power of human organization to change these “natural” laws has 
been shown more completely, of course, in the modern labor move- 
ment than was evident in Ricardo’s day. But before his eyes as 
he wrote there were being laid the foundations of a movement 
whose members would not be convinced by his arguments; and 
*See Huxley; Essay on Evolution and Ethics; Ward; Psychic Factors of Civi- 
lization; Ritchie; Darwinism and Politics. 
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this effort on the part of organized laborers to secure for themselves 
a larger share of the product has doubtless had a very considerable 
part in forcing academic thinking out of the Ricardian groove. 

But this natural law does not stop with fixing an unchangeable 
price for labor; the price fixed is merely that which will enable the 
laborer to live and propagate a sufficient number of offspring to 
carry on the process of production. It is therefore contrary to 
nature that the laborer should increase in efficiency of workmanship, 
or should secure a constantly increasing measure of the material and 
spiritual goods of life. The inscription over Dante’s Inferno gives 
scarcely less ground for hope. It is true that Ricardo paren- 
thetically assures us that the standard of life is not fixed but 
materially differs in different countries and at different times in the 
same country.’ This is one of those gleams of another method 
that occasionally shoot across the pages of the Principles without 
changing in the least the regular onward march of the absolute 
argument. The idea of a changing standard of life, being an 
essentially dynamic one and involving social factors beyond the 
purely economic, is entirely foreign to the static and narrowly 
economic conception that the rest of the theory rests upon. If 
Ricardo had followed out this clue, the iron law of wages might 
have been proclaimed, but it would not have borne hisname. That 
he did not really grasp the dynamic idea is evident from the fact 
that the difference in the standard of life is not a constantly 
changing one for him, but is only different at different times. 
Had he raised the question as to the causes of the change and the 
continuity of the process, he might have been led to a complete 
revolution of his wage theory. As he left it, this apparent excep- 
tion has no effect whatever upon his argument. 

A further implication in the theory is that the purposes of the 
wages that are paid are solely to enable the laborers ‘‘to subsist 
and to perpetuate their race.” That the end of life is complete 
satisfaction of human needs or the development of human person- 
ality is not only not hinted at, but seems to be actually at variance 
with the scheme. Here again the Ricardo of reality would have 
indignantly denied the charge. Happiness and well-being (as we 
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have noted above, pp. 789-90) were in the forefront of his private 
philosophy of life. But when he seats himself to describe the 
economic activities of men, happiness and well-being fall into the 
background, and the perpetuation of the race for purposes of 
production becomes the end of social activity. 

Again, the only question that Ricardo raises with reference to 
the relation of the laborer to his work is that of wages—‘‘the 
quantity of food, necessaries, and conveniences of life’’ that he is 
to receive. But the question of wages is scarcely ever such an 
isolated problem in actual life. Men have always been unwilling 
to look upon the mere money return as the only one of importance 
in their work. Questions involving the expression of their person- 
ality in their work, comfort of body, and conditions that permit 
them to maintain self-respect have played a very important part 
in the efforts of laborers to better their condition. The problem of 
wages is not a solitary one and cannot be treated in as isolated a 
fashion as the Ricardian theory implies. 

We have in this chapter, in addition to the theory of wages, 
a number of statements concerning the relative importance of 
capital in the productive process.‘ It is difficult here to draw the 
line very sharply between the economics and sociology of capital 
as discussed by Ricardo. We may, however, call attention to some 
of the larger implications of social significance. It has been a 
disputed point whether Ricardo can be charged with holding to and 
promoting the wages-fund doctrine. The decision must depend 
upon whether we mean by the wages-fund doctrine the mathe- 
matical and cefinite statement of it which later economic writers 
developed, or a more loosely defined conception of the relation 
of capital to labor. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
passage alluded to maintains two fundamental ideas: first, that 
capital is the initiating factor in production; second, that the 
amount of wages depends upon the amount of capital. Capital is 
“necessary to give effect to labor,” it is the prime factor of pro- 
duction, and increase in capital is the great hope of the laborer. 
From this time on the glorification of capital proceeds until classical 
economics found itself in a position diametrically reversed from 
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that of Adam Smith, that labor is the original source of all value. 
The history of this movement is a section of the development of 
economic thought which has already been traced by economic 
writers.’ It is important to note, however, that Ricardo’s precise 
statements gave momentum to the movement. 

It is not probable that in writing the last: paragraph of the 
foregoing citation Ricardo was at all conscious of the implication 
that “every improvement in society” is a synonymous expression 
with “every increase in its capital.” And it might be an unfair 
conclusion that he even unconsciously held such a position, were 
this not entirely in harmony with his whole treatment of capital 
and its relation to the welfare of society. But there can be no 
doubt of the fact that the identity of the meaning of these two 
expressions came, in the classical theory, to be pretty generally 
accepted. And there is yet in popular thought no complete escape 
from the conviction that every improvement in society at least 
depends on an increase in capital as its most essential factor. A 
conversion of capital into the means of promoting the satisfaction 
of human needs, and the proper distribution of such satisfaction 
among all the classes of society, are ideas that are yet but dimly 
perceived as the essential meaning of a real “improvement of 
society.” But it is a part of the task of sociology to point out that 
any theory of the function of capital is invalid which does not 
directly relate it to such social ideals. 

In one of his characteristically precise statements Ricardo 
tells us that there are but two things (money being considered 
invariable in value) that affect the amount of wages: 

Independently of the variations in the value of money, which necessarily 
affect money wages, but which we have here supposed to have no operation, as 
we have considered money to be uniformly of the same value, it appears then 
that wages are subject to a rise or fall from two causes: 1st. The supply and 


demand of labourers. 2ndly. The price of the commodities on which the 
wages of labour are expended.? 


This part of his theory, which shows the influence of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine ef population, is of course but a corollary to the 
general theory of a fixed, natural wage, and the necessity for a 


* See especially Taussig, Wages and Capital. 2 Pp. 74-75. 
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fund out of which the wage can be paid. But that wages should be 
affected by no other influences than the supply and demand of 
laborers and the price of the necessaries consumed by the laborers is 
as inconsistent with a complete view of the situation as it was con- 
sistent with the Ricardian point of view. It shows plainly the 
failure of his exception concerning different standards of living 
to modify his general position. A changing standard of living 
must always be a most potent factor in determining the rates of 
wages. Ricardo does not recognize it as such, and evidently 
regarded it as a negligible quantity. The power of laborers to 
effect a change of rate by organized effort has already been com- 
mented on, but was of course entirely neglected by Ricardo. The 
right or expediency of regulation of wages by law was a part of the 
whole conception of industry and political philosophy which 
Ricardo was engaged in helping to overthrow. It is not to be 
presumed, therefore, that he would put law in his list of the factors 
that regulate wages. That his theory was admirably adapted to 
promoting the then current political philosophy is no less evident 
than that it fails under a wider conception of the function of 
government. In noting the attitude of the Ricardian school toward 
the control of wages and industry by law, it is of course important 
that we take into consideration the example of the poor laws as they 
then existed. But this does not change the fact that the argu- 
ments which were effective in defeating an ill-advised governmental 
regulation is ineffective in solving the problems of a different indus- 
trial situation. 

Concerning the productive powers of labor, we read (p. 75) 
that it depends chiefly on the fertility of the soil. As a statement 
of fact that labor is generally most productive where the land is 
most fertile, this amounts of course toa simple economic truism. By 
omission, however, it implies that there are no other factors that 
exercise a dominant influence on the efficiency and productivity 
of laborers. On the following page Ricardo allows for two of these 
additional influences, namely, a stable government and a general 
education. The implication is that a stable government and general 
education are the only exceptions worth noting to the general prin- 
ciple that the productiveness of labor depends on the fertility of the 
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soil. England has today a living testimony to one of the results 
of such an economic theory when put to actual practice in the 
workshops of a country. There are today, roughly estimated, 
nearly a million individuals on the East Side in London who are 
economically inefficient and improvident, in the midst of compara- 
tively great economic opportunities. These inefficients, not only a 
national economic loss, but a social menace, are the natural fruitage 
of an economic policy that failed to recognize the relation of child 
labor to economic efficiency. It might be possible to read into 
the term “education” as used by Ricardo a wide sociological con- 
tent, but there are no evidences that he meant by it anything 
more than the common-school education of the England of his day, 
ending at eight or ten years for the larger part of the population, 
and even earlier where the parents were in need of the income from 
their children. Any economic policy which does not recognize 
as essential factors of the efficiency and productivity of labor the 
physical and mental and moral health of the laborers is of course 
doomed to self-destruction. The remarkable thing to note is that 
the lesson taught by the experience of England under the classical 
economy has to be learned over again by practically every modern 
community embarking on the same industrial activity. What can 
be done to increase the efficiency of labor, beyond providing the 
minimum of conditions for physical and mental and moral health 
of the workmen, is in part illustrated by the technical education of 
modern Germany, which is, on merely economic grounds, enor- 
mously increasing its output. 

In the midst of the theory of wages, with all its unsocial tend- 
encies, several paragraphs appear indicating the thoroughly 
social point of view of Ricardo, so far as his ultimate purposes were 
concerned. One of these occurs in the discussion of the Malthusian 
theory of population. 

The friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all countries the labouring 
classes should have a taste for comforts and enjoyments, and that they should 
be stimulated by all legal means in their exertions to procure them. There 
cannot be a better security against a superabundant population. In those 
countries, where the labouring classes have the fewest wants, and are contented 


with the cheapest food, the people are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes and 
miseries. They have no place of refuge from calamity; they cannot seek 
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safety in a lower station; they are already so low, that they can fall no lower. 
On any deficiency of the chief article of their subsistence, there are few substi- 
tutes of which they can avail themselves, and dearth to them is attended with 
almost all the evils of famine." 


In the face of this paragraph it would be hard to convict Ricardo 
of being unmindfu! of the welfare of humanity, at least of the poorer 
classes. And nothing indicates more clearly that his arguments, 
while taking the form of universal validity, were in reality directed 
against the particular evils which confronted himself and other 
reformers of his day. The great need which appeared on their 
horizon was the abolition of a pernicious system of pauperizing 
charity; and one of the chief ends which they had in view was the 
betterment of the condition of that class which was most grievously 
wronged by an erroneous conception of philanthropy. The end, 
as they saw it, was to be reached by two means: the gradual 
abolition of the poor laws, and the incitement by education, by 
legal or any other means, of the poorer classes to a greater degree 
of independence and self-respect. This latter would be promoted 
by the inculcation of higher wants, which would lead to later 
marriages and smaller families.? 

We repeat, there is no indication that Ricardo and his co- 
reformers had any but the most broadly social object in view as 
their ultimate purpose. And we may go farther and say that the 
means that he proposes here (pp. 82-85) for the accomplishment 
of that purpose were doubtless the ones that were especially needed 
in that particular situation. The whole difficulty comes in with 
the implication that a reform in the condition of any class of people 
can be effected only through the exercise of individual discretion; 
that is, that social salvation lies in the perfection of individual 
character only, without a change in social relations. Here again 
the apportionment of blame between the author of the implication 
and the followers who failed to see the incompleteness of the method 
might be a subject of discussion. It would seem, however, that in 
this case Ricardo and his fellow-workers cannot be held to blame. 
Any direct reform must have sufficient simplicity and concreteness 
to have a point of attack. The great need of the situation that 


2 Cf. pp. 82-85. 
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confronted them was the particular measures that Malthus and 
Ricardo advocated. The chief blame must fall on those who 
would enlarge the advocacy of a particular, temporary measure into 
a continued social policy. 


CHAPTER VI: ON PRoFItTs 


Ricardo’s explanation of profits is an excellent illustration of 
the extreme simplicity to which he could reduce a situation. One 
lays down the book after a first reading of the chapter of twenty 
pages with the wonder how such a simple matter could cause diffi- 
culty to any mind. A large part of the chapter is taken up with 
mathematical computations for illustrating the principles involved, 
and the actual theory of profits is set forth in a few of those short, 
direct statements whose air of authority helped to make Ricardo’s 
teaching appear to be the final statement of economic gospel. 
The simplicity of the theory comes from its relation to the points 
estaulished in the discussion of rent and wages. Rent is the surplus 
of production of good land over poor land. The price of all raw 
commodities is determined by the cost of production of the com- 
modities raised on the poorest land in cultivation. The wages 
of labor are those that enable the laborer to subsist and propagate 
the race of laborers in the same number and standard of comfort. 
The capitalist farmer will of necessity pay the owner of the land 
the marginal production of the particular piece of land he is culti- 
vating. He will also pay the laborer the iminimum subsistence 
wage. The remainder is profit. The ainount of his profit will 
depend upen the amount of wages he must pay. With the growth 
in the need for more commodities poorer land will be called into 
cultivation, thus raising the rent of all the land already in use. 
The rise in the price of commodities »' increase the subsistence 
wages of the laborer and lower profits. Since the manufacturer 
depends on the raw materials, his profits will vary with those of the 
capitalist farmer. They are working under exactly the same con- 
ditions and belong to the same economic class.* 

The confusion of interest and profit in Ricardo’s theory is a 
matter that the economists have spent considerable effort upon, and 


* Pp. 87-92. 
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it calls for no treatment in our discussion. They both stand on 
the same footing, if in fact they are not interchangeable in the 
Ricardian theory. They together constitute the third side of the 
triangle which represents the recipients of the whole of the social 
product. It is important to note, however, that Ricardo views 
the whole socia! process from the standpoint of the capitalist. Rent 
is the amount paid the landlord, and it is the capitalist who pays 
him. Wages are paid by the capitalist to the laborers. The 
capitalist is the central and directing factor in carrying on the 
machinery of production and distribution. Moreover, the good of 
the capitalist is identified with the good of society. Since labor 
can be employed only when there is already an accumulated surplus 
out of which to pay wages, the welfare of society depends on the 
accumulation of capital. In fact, there could be no accumulation 
of the capital so essential to social welfare if there were not a suffi- 
cient profit to serve as a motive for accumulation.‘ In the passage 
referred to, the implication is that the capitalist is a necessary 
part of the social machinery. His function is to accumulate 
capital, and the only way he can be persuaded to perform his 
function is to give him a profit. 

This argument implies several very important assumptions: 
first, that there can be no accumulation of capital without the 
motive of personal profit; second, that there must be a particular 
class that is to receive and hold in trust this social surplus; and, 
finally, that its having been designated the trustees of this fund 
constitutes this class the rightful dispensers of the fund, that is, 
the controlling and directing agent of the producing and distributing 
process. 

The way in which these implications were converted into ethical 
postulates constitutes one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of moral jugglery. Ricardo himself of course never raised 
the question as to the ethical justification of a capitalist class which 
should constitute the controlling factor of the social process. Its 
existence as such a factor was as essential a part of the world of his 
thought as were the hills and valleys of England a =art of her 
topography. But with those who came to look upon the Ricardian 
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economics as the final statement of social theory, the implication of 
his argument grew into convictions that supplied an ethical justi- 
fication for a social program that extended far beyond the limits 
touched by the Ricardian economics. It was the carrying of such 
implications as these over into the field of ethical postulates that 
gave the classical economy the appearance of an interloper in a 
field for which it was poorly fitted. We repeat here what has been 
said in other connections, namely, that Ricardo gave no evidences 
of making the transition in his own conscious intellectual processes, 
but the unconscious implications of his economic theory easily 
lent themselves to such a transition in the hands of later economists, 
and especially in the hands of those men of affairs who were desirous 
of furthering the interests of their class. 

As to these particular implications, concerning the social 
function of the capitalist class, it does not need to be pointed out 
at great length that they cannot be accepted in the social theory 
of today. While personal profit has been and is still the chief 
motive for the accumulation of capital, the burden of proof rests 
upen those who assert that it is the only possible motive that society 
may make use of to accomplish this end. Certainly many social 
tasks are being, and always have been, performed from different 
motives; and a resort to the socialist program is not the only 
alternative of having a particular class that shall be the trustees 
for receiving the social surplus which is to be used for further 
production. The social ownership of capital has been growing 
more and more into a realized fact since Ricardo’s day, and doubt- 
less will continue to increase without any necessary identification 
with state socialism. But it is particularly toward the social 
control of capital that the present tendencies point. The indi- 
vidual owner may continue to hold a large part of the capital of 
society, and he may continue to go through the form of occupying 
the center of the stage in the producing and distributing processes, 
but more and more is society as a whole coming to be the conscious 
director in the whole processes of producing and distributing. 
While, therefore, there may continue to be a class which will hold 
this social fund called capital, its use of it will be unceasingly con- 
trolled by society in the interest of all, instead of in the interest of 
the class which happens to hold it. 
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Having pointed out that the Ricardian theory of profits must 
depend for its validity upon considerations that go entirely beyond 
the ken of economics, and that these wider social factors which 
were unconsciously implied in the Ricardian theory are not such 
unquestionable postulates as he assumed, we need not, in the scope 
of the present paper, carry farther the discussion of the implications 
themselves. Our purpose is simply to show the extent to which 
the Ricardian economic theory is correlated with social elements 
beyond economics, and what is the significance for social theory of 
his success or failure at such correlation. 


THe More TECHNICAL CONTENTS OF THE Principles 


From this point te the end of the Principles the discussion is 
more highly technological than the first part. The chapters on 
value, rent, wages, and profits, which contain the ‘undamental 
economic principles of Ricardo’s whole theory, contain also the 
chief sociological implications. What follows is largely an applica- 
tion of the conclusions reached in the first six chapters to particular 
problems. Much of it amounts to no more than parentheses, while 
cther chapters are elaborated treatments of special topics. Strange 
to say, however, several of these chapters have received the highest 
praise from some of the critics of Ricardo. It has often been 
asserted that he was most at home in such fields as “Foreign 
Trade,” and “Currency and Banks.”” Doubtless the reason why 
he has received more praise and less blame for these chapters is 
that they are subjects which lend themselves readily to a highly 
technological treatment. The failure to take into account the 
data of larger social significance than the merely economic is less 
disastrous in a discussion of such topics. Moreover, his chosen | 
field was practical finance and trade, and here he shows most com- 
plete grasp of all the various sides of the problems. While, there- 
fore, this part of the Principles is highly important to the historian : 
of economic thought, it presents little of interest to the sociologist. ; 
It is useful chiefly in showing the inability of technical economic 
theory to solve the larger moral problem of society. Such dis- 
cussion is as remote from the problems that concern the well-being 
of persons in society, as is a description of the mechanism of a voting 
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machine from being a discussion of the problems of modern Gemoc- 
racy. In either case there is some relation between the two prob- 
lems involved. In the case of the voting machine, however, there 
are few persons of normal mind who would maintain that a descrip- 
tion of how the machine works to register the vote of an individual 
is a solution of the question how to endow the voter with sufficient 
intelligence and sense of responsibility to vote in the interests of 
society. In the case of technical economics, on the other hand, 
there has generally been lingering in the background the implication 
that a description of the mechanism of production and exchange 
was the final word in the treatment of social well-being. It is 
the task of sociology to supply the link in the chain of the argument, 
or, to change the figure, to furnish a setting in which the mechanism 
of the economic activity of society is seen in its proper relation to 
the whole social situation. 

For example, the chapter on foreign trade begins with the state- 
ment: ‘No extension of foreign trade will immediately increase 
the amount of value in a country, although it will very powerfully 
contribute to increase the mass of commodities and therefore the 
sum of enjoyments.” The argument which follows is devoted to the 
proof of the first half of the sentence. The truth and significance 
of the latter part is assumed. The argument on this point is con- 
cluded with the following sentence: 

Foreign trade, then, though highly beneficial to a country, as it increases 
the amount and variety of the objects on which revenue may be expended, 
and affords, by the abundance and cheapness of commodities, incentives to 
saving, and to the accumulation of capital, has no tendency to raise the profits 
of stock, unless the commodities imported be of that description on which the 
wages of labour are expended. 

No exception can be taken to this plain statement of a physical 
fact; and there is evident indication that Ricardo himself in this 
case looked beyond the mechanism of the progress to its significance 
for social well-being. He was not, however, concerned in showing 
the details of the problems of greater consumption made possible 
by foreign trade. His interest was directed almost exclusively 
toward showing that foreign trade did not increase value. This 
established, his scientific interest ceased. It is evident, however, 
that he was human enough to recognize the existence of another 
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problem, and doubtless would, if questioned, have frankly avowed 
the greater importance of the problem which he left at one side 
undiscussed. 

Again, the title, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
which Ricardo gave to his work, indicates that he regarded the 
subject of taxation as a matter lying outside the field of pure eco- 
nomic theory. Itis rather a phase of applied or practical economics, 
as in fact are most of the disconnected subjects treated from chap. 
vii on to the end of the book. As I have already noted, these 
subjects, being more specific and practical in their nature, called 
for a treatment even more highly technological than the main 
elements of his general theory. But his treatment of taxation 
he carried to greater length than that of the other practical subjects, 
and made it a co-ordinate part of the title affixed to the whole 
work. The treatment of taxation was not, however, wholly 
separate from the rest of the discussion, for he uses the theoretical 
principles arrived at in the first part to solve the practical problems 
involved in taxation. So far, therefore, as theory is concerned, 
we find the same general point of view running through the twelve 
chapters on taxation which we have already discussed, and, on its 
practical side, there is little of sociological importance in the way 
these general theories are applied specifically to a solution of the 
incidence of taxation. Nor are we concerned here with whether 
Ricardo reached correct conclusions as to the exact class of society 
which a particular tax will fall upon. This is an economic problem 
the solution of which carries with it no significance beyond that of 
pure technique. 

There are two ways, however, in which Ricardo’s treatment of 
taxation indicates his conception of its wider social significance, 
namely, the point of view from which he discussed it, and the 
attitude which he takes toward the payment of taxes. His view- 
point was essentially that of the bookkeeper. The central problem 
in the whole discussion is to find who has to pay the tax, against 
whom is it to be charged in the social ledger. This is indicated by 
the opening sentence: 

Taxes are a portion of the produce of the land and labour of a country, 
placed at the disposal of the government; and are always ultimately paid, 
either from the capital, or from the revenue of the country." 
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The title ‘‘ The Principles of Taxation” is a greater misnomer for 

this part of his work than is “The Principles of Political Economy”’ 
for the other part. The author apparently does not see in taxa- 
tion a social activity soverned by general social laws. At least 
his interest is directed only to a few specific and disconnected 
problems, the central one of which is, Upon whom does the dis- 
agreeable duty fall? It is the same fact still further emphasized 
which we have noted with respect to the main part of his work, 
namely, that Ricardo’s attention all the time was fixed upon specific, 
practical, business problems, and that while the form of his treat- 
ment is that of the general and universal, he never rose to such a 
height that he could see an economic activity in its connection with 
the totality of the social process. The picture which he put upon 
the canvas was a distorted one, because his perspective was 
warped by a too exciusive and close attention to one detail. 

In the second place, his attitude toward the payment of taxes 
was that of recognizing it as a necessary evil, and that the only prob- 
lems connected with it are to see that each pays his share, and that 
the total amount is as small as possible.' His point of view neg- 
lects the effect which taxes have upon increasing production 
through providing for a more efficient government. It neglects 
the effect which the payment of a tax has upon arousing and main- 
taining an interest in government on the part of the taxpayer. It 
neglects the ethica! significance of the method of collecting a tax, 
and of placing it where it can be most easily met. In fact, it 
neglects all the problems of political and ethical significance that 
enter into the general subject of taxation. Historically considered, 
the greatest problem connected with taxation has not been the 
amount required to be paid. Political and ethical considerations 
have always been closely connected with the purely economic, 
and sometimes the economic element has been an almost negligible 
one. The principles of taxation can be seen in their true light 
only when the economic element is correlated with political and 
ethical considerations. 

Moreover, if participation in government has any greater sig- 
nificance for the individual than a compulsory sharing of a dis- 


t Cf. pp. 226, 132, 133, 134. 
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agreeable tass, then the payment of taxes is something more than a 
necessary evil. Ricardo’s point of view on taxation is, of course, 
thoroughly consistent with his political philosophy which we have 
noted above. It is sufficient to point out here that the payment of 
taxes is only one of the many forms of participation in the burdens 
of government which have enoromus consequences to the individual 
in his social capacity. The significance of no one of the duties which 
government imposes upon the individual is exhausted by looking 
at it from the standpoint of a disagreeable task or a necessary 
burden. There is no denying that the contribution of a part of 
one’s substance for the maintenance of government is from one 
standpoint a disagreeable task. But to imply that this is the sole 
point of view from which to regard it is to distort the meaning of 
the act as a social activity. It would be, of course, too much to 
expect from a man in Ricardo’s day an attitude toward government 
which the later democratic movement has developed. But it is 
important to note that the conception of the significance for the 
individual of participation in government, which the political 
philosophy of the day as retiected in Ricardo set forth, is entirely in- 
adequate even when applied to such a technical social activity as 
the payment of taxes. 

Once more, the chapter on machinery, which did not appear till 
the third edition of the Principles, is an excellent illustration of the 
fact that Ricardo was not at all conscious of the significance of 
much that was going on about him. The object of his inquiry is 
stated in the opening sentence: 

In the present chapter I shall enter into some inquiry respecting the 
influence of machinery on the interests of the different classes of society, a 
subject of great importance, and one which appears never to have been investi- 
gated in a manner to lead to any certain or satisfactory results." 


The discussion, however, is confined to ascertaining whether 
the use of machinery leads to such an increase in the produce of a 
country as to benefit all or simply a part of society. It would 
be, of course, impossible for a man writing in Ricardo’s day to 
discuss all the effects of machine production which have later 
become apparent. The Industrial Revolution had not yet been 
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completed, and many industries were yet in the transition period 
when Ricardo wrote. But there had already taken place such 
social changes as a result of the introduction ef machinery, that it 
can hardly be said that Ricardo’s discussion covered all the prob- 
lems then apparent. As was noted in the first part of this paper, 
it is probable that some of the effects of the new order of things 
influenced Ricardo’s viewpoint unconsciously. But this chapter 
is sufficient evidence that the effect of the machine process on the 
personality of the worker, and the social effects of the congregation 
of workmen under a single establishment, and other similar results 
of the use of machinery did not attract the attention of Ricardo. 
There is a wider disparity between the points discussed in this 
chapter and those which Karl Marx discusses in his chapter on 
machinery, than there is between the dates of their writing. The 
difference in treatment, apart from the difference in time, can be 
accounted for only by the fact that Ricardo fixed his attention on 
too limited a section of the subject. I may repeat the general 
proposition of this paper, that the economic factor in any situation 
is itself not accurately described until it is correlated with other 
social factors; and Ricardo’s treatment of the effect of machinery 
upon society is a case in point. 


CONCLUSION 


The task for a science of society is to see social reality as a 
whole. This whole is not a mechanical sum of a large number of 
separate activities. It is a process the outworking and ongoing of 
which involves the constant reaction of all the factors upon one 
another. The complete description of any one of the primary 
factors in the social process involves, therefore, a description of the 
whole. To attempt to describe any one of the factors in the whole 
process without taking into consideration its relation to all the 
others is to give a wholly wrong account of it. The economic activ- 
ity of men is one of the primary ways in which they attempt to 
satisfy the fundamental human needs. But they are at the same 
time engaged in attempting to satisfy other needs. The resultant 
of all the individuals in society reacting on one another in their 
attempts to satisfy all these needs is social activity. To abstract 
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the economic activity and treat it as though the other factors in the 
situation were not operating is to warp and distort the account of 
this one activity. Economic activity is what it is only by virtue 
of its action upon the other factors and their reactions upon it. 
Economic activity cannot be described veraciously as a separate 
element in the whole activity of any individual or set of individuals. 

There is possible a science which undertakes to follow out in 
particular the economic factor in the total social reality. But such 
a science defeats its own purpose when it leaves out of consideration 
the correlation which the economic element makes at every point 
with other elements. The essential error in classical political econ- 
omy was the assumption that a science of economic activity was 
possible without an accounting with these essential correlations. 
Ricardo was the first to break seriously with the setting of moral 
philosophy which Adam Smith gave to economics. It will always 
be a question as to the extent to which he is to be held responsible 
for all the sins of the classical school. As I have pointed out 
above, in his own personal view the wealth-interest was not the all- 
inclusive interest which classical economists, and those who applied 
their theories to government, implied that it was. The Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation, however, did furnish a point 
of departure which it was easy to interpret as a start in this direc- 
tion. Ricardo himself was unconscious of the wide disparity 
between the form and the content of his work. He was uncon- 
scious that his treatment of economics was inconsistent with his 
personal views. Since this is true, it is rather too much to expect 
that those who came after him would be able to distinguish between 
his practical, humanitarian motives, and on the other hand the 
assumption of his treatise that economic activity is wholly separable 
from all the rest of life. Who was more to blame, Ricardo who 
made suc’: a mistake possible or those who made the mistake of 
reading him wrongly, is a rather unprofitable question. The fact 
remains that the social heresies due to these unwarrantable assump- 
tions concerning the economic activity of men run back to the 
interpretation put upon Ricardo. 

While the economists themselves have done much of late to 
correct the errors of the classical school, they have not rendered 
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any less needful the establishment of a point of view that shall 
make plain the essential interrelation between all human activities. 
Whatever else may be said, to the credit or to the dis¢redit of the 
sociologists, they have been laboring for more than a generation to 
convince all students of human experience that the best of their 
results are merely tentative, until they are correlated into an 
objective rendering of social activities in their wholeness. 
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COMMUNICATION 


To the Editor of the “ American Journal of Sociology’’: 

Str: In their informing article on “Sociology” in the Cyclopedia 
of Education, Vol. V (1913), Professors A. A. Tenney and F. H. Giddings 
make the following statement: “The first teaching of scientific sociology 
as a regular part of a college curriculum appears to have been in the 
United States when Professor Sumner in 1873 introduced Spencer’s 
Study of Sociology as a textbook at Yale” (p. 358). The fact of Sumner’s 
priority in this matter I have no reason to dispute; but the statements 
in reference to the date of his action and the book he is said to have used 
would appear to be brought in question by the following data. 

In a sketch of Sumner, recently reprinted from the Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. XXXTIX (1889), by A. G. Keller in The Challenge of 
Facts, the third volume of Sumner’s essays issued under his editorship 
by the Yale Press, it is stated that Sumner entered upon his duties at 
Yale as professor of political and social science in the autumn of 1872; 
in this connection he is quoted to the following effect: 

I was definitely converted to evolution by Professor Marsh’s horses some 
time about 1875 or 1876..... As Spencer’s Principles of Sociology was now 
coming out in numbers, I was constantly getting evidence that sociology, if 
it borrowed the theory of evolution in the first place, would speedily render 
it back again enriched by new and independent evidence. I formed a class 
to read Spencer’s book in the parts as they came out, and I believe that I began 
to interest men in this important department of study, and to prepare them 
to follow its development, years before any such attempt was made at any 
other university in the world [pp. 10, 11]. 

A reading of this statement leaves the impression that the date at 
which Sumner formed the class of which he speaks was in the neighbor- 
hood of “1875 or 1876.” This impression is strengthened by an exami- 
nation of the dates at which appeared “the parts” of the “System of 
Synthetic Philosophy” which were comprised in Spencer’s Principles 
of Sociology. The first of these parts came out in June, 1874; the last 
in June, 1877, according to Spencer’s prefaces contained in Vol. I of 
a reprint of the third edition of the Principles of Sociology, Appleton, 
1897. These facts make it impossible that Sumner could have formed 
829 
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a class to read “the parts as they came out” till after June, 1874. And 
here it should be noted that Messrs. Tenney and Giddings speak of the 
Study of Sociology, whereas Sumner mentions only the Principles of 
Sociology. The essays comprised in the Study of Sociology did indeed 
play a decisive part in umpelling Sumner to choose scciology as his field 
of work, as can be seen from a reference to the brief sketch of his life in 
The Challenge of Facts, but it is the later work that he seems to have used 
as a “textbook.” 

Finally, an examination of the Yale catalogues from the year 
1872-73, through the year 1874-75, reveals Sumner as a lecturer and 
teacher in several subjects, but not in sociology. It is only when one 
comes to the outline of the work given in the year 1875-76, that the 
word “sociology’’ makes its appearance in these catalogues. The state- 
ment of Sumner’s courses for that year for the graduate students reads 
as follows: “Professor Sumner will instruct in Constitutional Law, with 
lectures on the History of Politics and Finance in the United States; 
also, in Sociology”’ (p. 49). According to the method followed in the 
catalogues, these courses would seem to have been taken up in the first, 
second, and third terms in the order named. Such reckoning would 
give as the date for the course in sociology the spring of 1876. 

In view, therefore, of these facts, it becomes a matter of interest 
to know on what evidence reliance is placed to prove the accuracy of the 
statement quoted at the beginning of this letter. 

Curtis HowE WALKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
March 16, 1915 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The next meeting of the American Sociological Society will be held 
in co-operation with the American Economic Association at Lexington, 
Kentucky, December 28-30, 1915. 
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Rouna about a Pound a Week. By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. Lon- 
don: G. Bell & Sons, Limited, 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir Robert Giffen estimated, twenty years ago, that there were in 
England *wo million families living on an income of less than a pound a 
week. Professor Bowley estimated in 1911 in England that 2,500,000 
adult men working full time earned less than twenty-five shillings a week, 
and Philip Snowden, on the basis of Board of Trade figures, some pub- 
lished later than 1911, concludes that the [Mr. Bowley’s] numbers are 
considerably below the true number and the estimate of Sir Robert 
Giffen in 1891 is less than the whole truth in 1914. The income thus in 
hundreds of thousands of families remains at a level which all students 
would agree is on or below the margin of poverty. And during this 
period not only have the prices of necessities risen, but new burdens have 
been laid on the family group. The compulsory school and child-labor 
laws heve been enforced with steadily increasing rigidity, and higher 
standards of child-care have been formulated. Not only is the child 
no longer a source of income as children beyond the tenderest years were 
until the recent past, but they are the occasion of increasingly great 
expenditure for food while they are younger, for shoes and clothes when 
they are older. 

Obviously the situation is an unendurable one from the point of view 
of reasonable justice and of national vigor. An income, below the margin 
twenty years ago, cannot bear the additional burdens of child-care laid 
on the family under modern standards of parental obligation. Many 
methods of attack are proposed. The minimum wage at least recognizes 
that there is a community standard; but the minimum wage cannot, 
until administrative machinery has become vastly more delicate, take 
notice of the size of the family. The school is already authorized, by 
the provision of Meals Acts, to give necessitous children of school age 
meals on certain days of the week during certain months of the year. 
But these acts do not apply to all meals, nor to all days of the week, nor 
to all months of the year. Since the days of Sir Frederick Eden’ at least 
a favorite remedy has been the more skilful administration of their house- 


* Eden, The State of the Poor, 1797. 
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hold affairs on the part of the women. Undoubtedly there is room for 
improved domestic practice, but the result of this study goes to show 
the slender margin of improvement in living conditions and in the well- 
being of children to be hoped for by trying to increase the skill of women 
who have less than a pound a week to spend. 

This study has been made by the Fabian Women’s Group among 
families in ‘‘Lambeth,’’ London, whose household allowance is about 
twenty shillings. They were not the disorderly or vagrant poor, nor the 
unemployed or unemployable, but families of men in regular work, men 
who did not drink, whose meager share in their own earnings was not 
above two shillings, from which clothes and carfare had to be paid. The 
studies are based on visits made, and accounts kept, often with great 
difficulty, under the sympathetic and patient direction and supervision 
of the investigator. There were thirty-one families studied, selected from 
the list of a lying-in hospital on a basis of there being a prospective baby 
who with the mother should be observed until the child was one year old. 
The period of observation was from three months before until a year after 
the baby’s birth. The families ranged from three to eleven children born 
and the exact use of the income was accurately ascertained and sympa- 
thetically interpreted. The inadequate and costly housing claiming a 
much greater share of the income of the poor than in the case of the well- 
to-do, the rakeshifts for furniture, the inevitable resort to the insurance, 
(by way of thrift) to save one’s dear ones from a pauper burial, the 
articles chiefly relied on in the diet of the poor, their practices in buying, 
determined largely by lack of space and the constant necessity of under- 
feeding, the effect on children, who at birth have a basis for a fair physical 
development, of wretched housing, inadequate clothing, underfeeding 
and overwork on the part of the mothers, are all set out with accuracy 
and with great sympathy. Perhaps the most interesting portions among 
the whole extremely interesting material are those relating the mortality 
among the children to the rent paid, and describing in detail the ways in 
which the mothers in these poor homes spend their time. Space does 
not permit of long citations here, but what comes out of such a study is 
what must come out of such conditions honestly observed. It is made 
clear that the poverty is due to no lack of industry or of effort on the part 
of the father, that the children (p. 174) of the poor suffer from insufficient 
care, not “because the mother is lazy and indifferent to her children’s 
well-being,” but because having “but one pair of hands and one over- 
burdened brain . . . . she can just get through her day if she does every- 
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thing she has to do inefficiently. . . . . One woman is not equal to the 
bearing and efficient proper care of six children.” The logic is inexorable. 
The new responsibility laid on the parents can be fulfilled only if there 
is co-operation on the part of the public. Moreover, a nation is only as 
strong as the children who come out of the great mass of its homes. 
Besides, the modern conscience rebels against the injustice evidenced by 
such unequal allotment of burdens. The remedy proposed is the estab- 
lishment of a public department of true and intelligent guardianship. 
“The final responsibility for the child’s welfare, the paramount authority 
in securing it, belong to the state. Why not recognize the national 
responsibility by the definite appointment of a public guardian who 
would enter upon the relation of co-guardian with the parents of every 
child at the registration of its birth?’’ There is nothing novel in the 
reasoning. The ancient equity powers exercised by the Court of 
Chancery are analogous in kind and rest upon the same reasoning. 
The difficulties lie not in public power nor in the reasoning, but in 
actual lack of technique. In Illinois, for example, there is not yet even 
a full registration of births, and with such civil service as we have 
developed we can hardly yet hope to undertake tasks so delicate and 
difficult. There are bright spots of public effort to which attention may 
be called—the administration of the Funds to Parents Law under Judge 
Merritt W. Pinckney and Chief Probation Officer Hunter, the creation 
of public service bureaus through which the county enters into a special 
relationship of service with parents whose children are in institutions, 
are suggestions of realization that the task is a difficult one. The various 
functions of the school as guardian may and should be developed as 
rapidly as practicable, and with the experience and technique that may 
result from these the basis for a real co-guardianship—parental in intel- 
ligence, in flexibility, in patience—may be realized. From the testimony 
taken before the Royal Commission on the Poor Law and from criticisms 
of the administration of those laws under the Local Government Board, 
however, the reader is led to think that even in England much remains 
to be done in the perfection of technique and in the development of 
persons skilled in these forms of social service before such tasks as those 
suggested by this study can be properly performed. In the meantime 
from inquiries like this comes an impelling impulse in the direction of 
working out such methods that the work may be honestly undertaken. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Common-Sense in Law. By PAut VinoGRADoFF. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 256. $0.50. 

This volume is an interesting discussion of the nature, sources, and 
methods of the common law and its place in the social order. Its 
method and scope are adapted to the needs of the general reader rather 
than to the professional legal student. 

In the first two chapiers the author deals with social and legal rules, 
pointing out that jurisprudence is a. social science, since law forms a 
basis for the co-operation necessary to every phase of social progress. 
The author, rejecting previous definitions of the law, defines it as “a 
set of rules imposed and enforced by a society with regard to the attribu- 
tion and exercise of power over persons and things” (p. 59). This he 
regards as much more comprehensive and as laying “stress on the pur- 
pose of law rather than on the means by which law is enforced.”” Direct 
sanction is not necessary to the existence of legal rules, as the voluntary 
recognition by the persons concerned is deemed sufficient. The distinc- 
tion between moral and legal rule is that in the former one subjects his 
will to the dictates of his conscience, whereas in the latter he submits to 
the will of an organized society. 

In the two succeeding chapters follows an orthodox discussion of 
“Legal Rights and Duties’ and a very excellent account of “Facts 
and Acts in Law.” The latter contains a very lucid statement of how 
the law, in dealing with complicated and intangible matters such as 
questions of intent, must ignore some facts that logically may be perti- 
nent and substitute legal presumptions for some others. In the next 
three chapters, the legal sources of the law, legislation, custom, and prece- 
dent are considered. The vital relationship between legislation and 
judicial construction is ably set forth, though the writer singularly 
omits any reference to the peculiar importance of legislation as a modern 
legal source because of its abrogative and prospective elements, and 
because it makes possible the division of labor and expert investigation 
so necessary to the legal solution of modern economic and social prob- 
lems. In discussing custom and precedent the scientific character of the 
law is duly emphasized. The modern viewpoint is accepted that in 
developing the common law the courts create rather than discover legal 
principles. 

In the concluding chapters dealing with equity and natural law, 
the conflicting needs for more law and a larger discretion in legal adminis- 
tration are admirably stated, the conclusion being, that in extending law 
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to meet new conditions of modern life, a certain discretion in its applica- 
tion must be preserved, else the legal system will be reduced to “hopeless 
formalism and into‘erable pedantry.” Upon the careful adjustment of 
these conflictirg notions depends the vitality of the law. The law of 
nature is not a legal source, nor could it be, since its ideals and concep- 
tions are so shifting that it would lack the certainty and definiteness so 
necessary to legal rules. Its function today is to afford a basis for the 
criticism of positive law in the light of present-day moral and social ideas 
to which the positive law must ultimately conform. 

As an elementary discussion of the methods and nature of our legal 
system this volume suould serve a useful! purpose. It is scientific, 
accurate, and readable. Coming, as it does, at a time when our legal 
system seems threatened with popular disapproval based largely upon an 
ignorance of the nature and necessity of law, it should help materially 
in securing a more enlightened basis for popular legal criticism and 


appreciation. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Justice without Socialism. By JoHN BATES CLARK. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 49. $0.50. 

This little volume contains the author’s lecture delivered at the 
University of California on the Barbara Weinstock Foundation. The 
lecturer seeks ‘‘a golden mean between letting the state do nothing and 
asking it to do everything” (p. 5). He believes that private initiative, 
stimulated by competition, is the most effective way to increase the pro- 
duction of wealth. With increasing population progress in power of 
production is essential to human happiness. To surplant private 
initiative by public monopoly is to reduce production and that would 
be an unjust act to all society. 

The evils of the present system are not inherent, and their elimina- 
tion through more effective government offers a program of social 
justice quite as attractive and inspiring as, and more practicable and 
assuring than, Socialism. The evils which should be eliminated are 
overworked and unpaid labor, dangerous machinery and preventable 
disease, taxation discriminatory against the poor, unemployment, wasted 
natural resources, inefficient public utilities, child labor, delays and cost 
of legal justice, lack of protection for small investments in productive 
enterprise, private monopoly, and unfair forms of competition. With 
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these evils eliminated most of the injustice to which the Socialist objects 
will disappear, and the result would be to “give to every competitor a 
fair field and no favor, and, in so doing to infuse again into the industrial 
system the life and vigor which competition guarantees” (p. 30). 
“‘Technical progress, power to make two blades of grass grow where one 
grows now and to do it in the various departments where men labor, 
is the sole condition of a sound hope for the future of the wage-earner. 
It will be as necessary under Socialism as under the present system; 
but under Socialism it will be difficult to get. In so far as it is possible to 
judge, it depends on the preservation of normal competition in the 
general economic field”’ (pp. 31-32). 

The author then takes up the division of the social income. It is 
at present uxed in “a rough-and-ready way though not without some 
reference to what labor produces and what employers can pay, and not, 
therefore, without the action of a principle which makes in a powerful 
way for justice” (pp. 33-34). Beneath the violent struggle of the 
classes this principle tends to assert itself like the law of gravitation, 
and if monopolies be excluded and competition be made free and open, 
this principle may dominate, “till recently American workmen have 
lived with their employers without hating them; and if wages can be 
fixed now by some appeal to the principle of justice, they can live with 
them in that way again” (p. 37). That such a scheme is possible and 
practicable is the author’s firm belief. This will do away with the 
bitterness of the present strife which is both costly and ineffective. 

The lecture is an able plea for the fair trial of the present system with 
its abuses removed, fair and open competition restored, and the conflict 
between the classes referred to principles of justice rather than to trials 


of force. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Historical Essays on Apprenticeship and Vocational Education. 
By J. F. Scorr. Ann Arbor Press, 1914. Pp. 96. 

Parts of a Doctor’s dissertation are here combined with several 
essays to form a book which makes little pretence to organic unity. So 
far as a thesis appears, it is that apprenticeship was a valuable system of 
education in mediaeval times because adapted to the conditions of social 
life, but its value was destroyed by the changes incident to the industrial 
revolution, and a new system of vocational education is therefore neces- 
sary. It is, thus, partly a historical account of the development, 
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decline, and success of the apprenticeship system in England, and partly 
an argument for vocational education in modern America. But these 
two parts are not intimately related. 

The historical portion is carefully written, with critical use of 
sources. But varying points of view appear even in this portion. For 
instance, in the first chapter the author establishes the fact that appren- 
ticeship existed in specified places at specified times, but makes no 
attempt to explain why it existed; but in the third chapter he explains 
why, from the standpoint of apprenticeship, the Statute of Artificers 
was passed, considering for this purpose the general social and economic 
conditions out of which the statute originated. The former method 
is merely descriptive, the latter is genetic and explanatory. While both 
methods are valuable, the shift leaves great gaps in the thought; par- 
ticularly this leaves the author’s principal thesis without concrete 
basis, for he does not show specifically that apprenticeship arose in 
adaptation to the social and economic conditions. 

His argument in the latter portion for the establishment of voca- 
tional education in connection with the public schools is a good summary 
of contemporary thought on the question. A valuable bibliography of 
the source material on the history of apprenticeship in England is 


appended. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 


A Decade of American Government in the Philippines, 1903-1913. 
By Davwp P. Barrows, Px.D., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Science in the University of California. Formerly City 
Superintendent of Schools, Manila, 1900-1901; Chief of the 
Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes of the Philippines, 1901-3; 
Director of Education for the Philippines, 1903-9. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1914. Pp. xiv+66. 

The facts presented are arranged under forty-eight subject headings 
which follow, with few exceptions, the chronological development of the 
subjects named. Less than three pages are occupied by the subject 
treated at greatest length; so of necessity only the barest presentation of 
fact could be given. The book is a clear statement of the important 
public facts connected with American occupation of the Philippines. 
The author seldom puts his own opinion to the front. Where opinion 
is expressed it is favorable to the Republican administration which was 
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responsible for the Philippine policy; this would be expected from one 
who held important administrative positions under the Philippine 
government during most of the years covered by the text. 

Of the governors-general he speaks in the order of their incumbency. 
Credit is given to each for work done, though much of it may have been 
accomplished while yet the incumbent was a secretary of the Commission; 
this is particularly true of the work accredited to Mr. Ide. Only the 
most outstanding characteristics of the administration of each governor- 
general are presented in this review. Mr Taft’s administration (1900-3) 
is credited with the settlement of the Friar-lands problem, and with 
the policy of “the Philippines for the Filipinos.” The administra- 
tion of Mr. Wright (1904-6) is given credit for the most needed and 
excellent reorganization of the administration of insular matters, and for 
the important improvement of the port, and the city, of Manila. Mr. 
Ide’s administration (1906) is credited with the currency reform— 
“one of the most brilliant achievements of the American administration” 
—and with the postal savings system, which “so recommended itself 
to Mr. Taft that as President he secured the enactment by Congress of a 
similar system for the people of the United States.”” The administra- 
tion of Mr. Smith (1906-9), who “possesses wide acquaintance with the 
Filipinos, and sympathy for their aspirations,” saw the maturing of 
native political parties, and the meeting of the first Philippine Assembly. 
Mr. Forbes (1909-13) “insisted upon curtailing the program for the 
general education of the people.” His administration saw enacted the 
beneficial Payne tariff act. 

The work of Mr. Worcester (secretary of the Interior for thirteen 
years), the army administration of the Moro Province, public instruc- 
tion (with which the author was so long connected), the Bureau of 
Science, the Democratic administration of the Islands, are all clearly 
and suggestively touched upon. In discussing the latter the author says 
that President Wilson accepted the resignations of all American members 
of the Philippine Commission and appointed “ Mr. Burton Harrison, a 
Democratic congressman from New York,” governor-general. The 
Democratic administration “seems to revive the discredited type of 
colonial government in the American Colonies before their rebellion 
against Great Britain.” In the last paragraph of the little book are 


these words: 

There would seem, however, to be but two probable futures before the 
Philippines—either a continuance of the policy of the last decade, . . . . or 
the complete abandonment of the islands to theirown support... . . The es- 
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tablishment of orderly and progressive society is too precious a thing to civili- 
zation to save from execration those who would suffer it to sink in strife and 
sedition and permit its elements to be scattered over the China Sea like the 
débris of a typhoon. 

All unprejudiced persons will probably agree with this last sentence of 
Dr. Barrows. 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Problems of Conduct. An Introductory Survey of Ethics. By 
DuRANT DRAKE. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 


Pp. xili+455. $1.75. 

This is a textbook in ethics. The contents are divided into three 
general parts: the evolution of morality, a psychological analysis of 
moral obligations and ideals, and solutions of concrete contemporary 
problems. 

The evolution of morality is treated in a merely conceptual way; 
the concept of evolution of morality is stated and illustrated. It is not 
a historical treatment; changing social situations are not presented to 
which changing moral standards are shown to be adapted. More than 
half of this part is devoted to a discussion of the conscience. In view of 
this treatment it is extremely doubtful whether the student would 
secure an actual working concept of the evolution of morality. This is 
so, especially, because the author is doing little more than pay lip-service 
to evolution and has not thoroughly translated his biological theory 
of evolution into ethical terms. For this reason he can state: “The 
standard of morality is absolute and objective, then, for each individual, 
and approximately the same for all human beings” (p. 146). For the 
same reason morality is divided into fixed categories, first of all into 
“personal morality’ and “social morality’’; then each of these is stated 
in terms of fixed categories, such things as courage, self-control, prudence, 
and temperance being included in “personal morality,’ and love, 
sympathy, and obedience in “social morality.” 

The analysis of moral obligations and ideals results in eudaemonism 
as a standard. The “philosophy of happiness in a nutshell”’ is stated 
to be “hearty allegiance to duty,” “hearty acquiescence in our lot,” and 
“hearty appreciation of the wonder and beauty of life.” 

The book differs from most texts in ethics in the greater amount of 
space allotted to concrete problems of contemporary life; the discussion 
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of such problems occupies three-fifths of the book. It is the intention of 
the author to offer a “clear-cut set of standards” rather than a “chaos 
of confused possibilities.” 

This third part of the book is divided into problems of “personal 
morality’ and problems of “public morality.” The first are “primarily 
problems of private life, problems for the individual to settle,”’ while the 
second are “those wider problems which the community as a whole 
must grapple with and solve by public action.” The assignment of 
problems to these compartments is exceedingly naive, arbitrary, and 
illogical. In the first he includes such preblems as health, competitive 
athletics, alcohol, smoking, chastity, divorce, gambling, and censorship 
of art; in the second, international peace, industrial wrongs, political 
corruption, and eugenics. It is difficult to see why divorce is any 
more a personal problem than eugenics, or any less a public problem. 
Such a division assumes the method of solution at the start. Again, 
there is a very facile solution of the difficult problems of the day; eco- 
nomic interest, for instance, is asserted to be an “unearned” income, 
and this is proved in half a page. 

It is doubtful whether a textbook in ethics should devote a major 
part of its space to concrete social problems, or whether the class in 
ethics is the place for the student to secure a “firm, intelligent attitude 
toward the vital moral problems of the day.’’ The sociologists are 
coming very prevalently to the belief that social problems can best be 
approached through social psychology, through an understanding of the 
attitudes and motives of the groups involved. Such an approach is 
especially desirable and necessary in cases of definite group conflict, such 
as industrial and labor problems. A series of discrete and disconnected 
problems, approached through an absolute and general moral criterion, 
can receive only the most superficial treatment, from the standpoint of 
arguments for and against; consequently the principal aim must be to 
impart “good advice” on the basis of arbitrary, cut-and-dried decisions 


in regard to the problems. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


The Public Schools and Women in Office Service. Boston: Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 1914. Pp. xv+187. 
The report published in this volume makes a further addition to our 
specific knowledge of occupations—office service for women. A very 
careful and detailed study has been made of the commercial training 
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of these women from the standpoint of conditions prevailing in the busi- 
ness, in the school, and in the homes from which these girls and women 
come. 

More than 500,000 women in the United States are employed in office 
service. “It ranks among the foremost occupations for women in its 
opportunities for developmeat and advancement and in the superior 
conditions of work” (p. 172). Up to the present time, however, ade- 
quate vocational training for office service has nct been provided either 
by private business schools or by the public high schools. The investiga- 
tion shows education to be the most important influence determining the 
kind of work a girl can enter, the initial wage, and the length of experience 
necessary to secure a higher wage. The longest and the broadest possible 
preliminary training is urged and the close correlation of the general 
course in the high schools with the special vocational training. Responsi- 
bility for the adequacy of this training is placed upon educator, vocational 
guide, or placement agent, and upon the business man. Definite 
principles for the guidance of each are given, some of which (as is sug- 
gested in the Introduction to the volume) have already been incorpor- 
ated in the New Clerical School of Boston and in new commercial 
courses introduced in the general high schools. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
Mo. 


Negro Culture in West Africa. By Grorce W. E tus, K.C., 
F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary of the U.S. Legation in Liberia. 
Introduction by Freperic R. Starr, Pu.D., Sc.D., Professor 
and Curator of Anthropology in the University of Chicago. 
New York, 1914. Pp. 290, 2 charts, 32 illustrations, map, 
and index. 

This book is noi, as the title might suggest, a description of the 
institutions and social life of West Africa as a whole. It is rather an 
intimate study of a single tribe, the Vais, whom the writer, for a number 
of years secretary of the United States legation at Monrovia, Liberia, 
had unusual opportunities to know. The Vais occupy a small strip of 
territory on the borders of Liberia and Sierra Leone, between the Western 
Highlands of the Soudan and the coast. They are a Mohammedan 
people, as yet but slightly influenced by contact with Christian mis- 
sionaries. They have a unique distinction of being the only Negro 
group which has invented an alphabet of its own. This alphabet, the 
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existence of which was first made knewn in 1849, was invented by 
Doalu Bikere, who, as a boy, had learned to read in a mission school. An 
interesting circumstance, in this connection, from the point of view of 
recent psychology of the subconscious, is the fact that the inventor of 
this alphabet was induced to undertake this difficult task by a dream 
in which “‘a tall, venerable-looking white man, in a long coat,”’ appeared 
to him, saying that he had been sent “to bring you this book, in order 
that you may take it to the rest of the people.”’ 

The volume contains six engravings of Vai script and, in addition, a 
discussion of Vai social institutions, a discussion of the influence of 
Mohammedanism in West Africa, fifty examples of Vai folklore stories, 
and one hundred and fourteen proverbs illustrating the Vai philosophy 
of life. Although the author’s observations, as recorded in this volume, 
have been confined pretty clearly to one tribe, the introduction to the 
volume, written by Professor Starr, informs us that the culture which 


Mr. Ellis describes is fairly representative. 
Rosert E. Park 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Japan to America. A Symposium of Papers by Political Leaders 
and Representative Citizens of Japan on Conditions in Japan 
and on the Relations between Japan and the United States. 
Edited by NAaorcut Masaoxa. Authorized American Edition, 
Issued under the Auspices of the Japan Society of America, 
with Introduction by Linpsay RussELL, President of Japan 
Society. New York and London: Putnam, 1914. Pp. xii+ 
235. $1.25. 

This somewhat minutely descriptive title-page relieves the reviewer 
of much of his responsibility. However, by way of amplification and 
explanation, it may be noted first of all that the Japan Society of America 
was organized in New York some ten years ago “to promote friendly 
relations between the United States and Japan and to diffuse among 
the American people a trustworthy knowledge of the people of Japan, 
of their arts, sciences, industries, and economic condition, and of their 
aims and ideals.’’ The present membership of the Society comprises 
about nine hundred Americans and one hundred Japanese. 

The editor of Japan to America accompanied Baron Komura to the 
conference at Portsmouth which terminated the Russo-Japanese War. 
Later he visited America with a party of Japanese business men who came 
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on invitation of the chambers of commerce of our Pacific Coast cities. 
He has already published two volumes designed to familiarize the 
Japanese with America and Americans; and, believing that the average 
American knows less about Japan than the average Japanese knows 
about America, he presents this volume in the hope that Americans may 
find represented in it “the true Japan,” and that these essays may 
“make clear the conviction on the part of the foremost thinkers of 
Japan that the best and lasting interests of their country lie in the 
preservation of the historic friendship with the United States.”’ 

The voiume is made up of thirty-six short articles from as many 
pens. Each is prefaced by a biographical sketch of its author. These 
sketches show that some of the most eminent men of Japan have con- 
tributed to this symposium—leaders in political, educational, commercial 
literary, and religious activities. About one-half the contributors 
have traveled more or less extensively in the United States, and a dozen 
or more have received training in our universities. Japanese woman- 
hood is represented by Mme Shimoda, founder and principal of the 
Jieesen Girls’ School. 

In range the book touches almost every phase of national life and 
international relationship: “‘Our National Mission’; “The Real Char- 
acter of the Japanese Race”; “Outline of Japanese Civilization”’; 
“Japan and the Preservation of China’s Integrity”; “ Japan’s Colonial 
Policy”; ‘“Centripetal Mikadoism”’; “Socialism in Japan”; “Chris- 
tianity in Japan”;\“*A Short Account of the Bank of Japan”; “The 
Railways of Japan”; “Fukuzawa’s Moral Code”; “The Ethical 
Problems of New Japan”; “The Spirit of Japanese Education”; “ Reli- 
gion and Education in Japan”; “Technical Education in Japan”’; 
“The Virtues of Japanese Womanhood”’; “Jdeographia Delenda Est”; 
“Improvements in Japanese Commercial Methods”; ‘Western Works 
of Literature, Religion, and Philosophy Translated and Introduced in 
Japan’’; and “The Historical Development of Western Learning in 
Japan.” Naturally, especial attention is given also to the Japanese- 
American immigration problem, to Japanese-American trade relations, 
and to the prospect of international peace. 

Few readers of the American Journal of Sociology will fail to be 
attracted by one or more of these titles. In many cases they will find 
the treatment disappointingly meager and general—a suggestion rather 
than an essay. The work is addressed to the general reader rather 
than to the specialist; but students of social and economic questions 
will find some of the chapters, not only reflecting the Japanese spirit, 
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but informative concerning persons and movements hitherto little 
known to most Americans. In a volume to which so many have con- 
tributed, one does not look for consistency of viewpoint. As we should 
expect, the tone is prevailingly conciliatory, optimistic, pacific. The 
book is designed to make a favorable impression upon American readers. 
Nevertheless it is not without a note here and there of misgiving, of 
frank criticism, not to say of challenge. Especially do the discussions 
of Japanese immigration present diversity of tone. In these a sense of 
injustice is commonly combined with a faith in more satisfactory adjust- 
ments to come through better understanding. One writer, however, 
goes so far as to ascribe much of the friction to the undesirability of 
many Japanese in Pacific Coast states; while another charges the 
Americans with infidelity to their traditions and fears that friendly 
relations between the two countries will cease unless the United States 
either grants the right of naturalization to Japanese or guarantees to 


them the right of owning land and leasing farms. 
P. S. PEIRCE 
StaTE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Problems of Child Welfare. By GrorcE B. MANGoLD. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xv+522. $2.00. 

This book is “designed especially for use by college and university 
students in courses on constructive and preventive philanthropy.” It 
will answer his purpose excellently. But the general reader need not 
shun it for fear of its technicality, or abstractness, or difficultness, or 
theorization, or dryness: it is not guilty on any of these points. In fact, 
it should accomplish as much good outside the college as inside; for 
the practical seeker of salvation for children can scarcely ask a question 
to which it will not return an adequate reply. 

The plan of the work is simple, considering its vast compression of 
facts. In the introductory chapter, the author lays down the “social 
obligations to childhood,”’ namely: (a) the preservation of life; (6) the 
preservation of health; (c) the opportunity to play; (d) freedom from 
toil; (e) education; (f) care of dependents. These topics, together with 
that of juvenile delinquency, furnish the basis of the six major divisions. 
There is a selected bibliography of 18 pages, classified by topics; and 
the index gives efficient service for reference work. 

The treatment of child labor may be presented as typical. Its 
causes are analyzed; its factors are enumerated; its actual effects, 
economic, social, moral, and physiological, are pictured; finally, the 
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reform measures attempted, thirteen in all, are set forth. Similarly, 
juvenile delinquency is analyzed as to its causes; and the juvenile court, 
the probation system, and other agencies of reform and protection, are 
treated in some detail. The historical paragraphs frequently intro- 
duced throughout the book, setting forth the origin and development of 
the various measures and institutions of child-welfare work, add interest 
and develop perspective. 

The character of the book is impersonal. The author does not 
preach, scold, harangue, or ridicule. He has no personal propaganda. 
Society seems to be taking off its mask and uttering its own voice, half- 
proud, half-ashamed, of what it is doing for its children. 

Even the recominendations of the Conclusion seem like a social 
soliloquy: We must drop our old methods of individual effort, and rely 
more on developing social intelligence and public action; we must have 
more cool-headed research, with special attention to critical problems; 
we should look with suspicion on the “reputed omnipotence of law,” 
and be ever mindful of the economic basis of reform; we must cultivate 
a collective awareness of what we are doing; we must remember that 
“by beginning with the child we may hope to build up and perfect the 


coming man.” 
D. W. LARUE 


StaTE NorMAL SCHOOL 
East STROUDSBURG, Pa. 


Biology and Social Problems. The William Brewster Clark Memo- 
rial Lectures for 1914. By GEorGE Howarp ParKER. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. xix+130, 3 plates. 

In this series of lectures, the author has attempted to present to 

a lay audience some of the recent developments in biological science, and 

their value in the direction and control of diverse social phenomena. 

The four topics treated “The Nervous System,” “Hormones,” “ Repro- 

duction,” and “‘ Evolution” are covered in such manner as to make clear 

to the general reader the accomplishments of the past decade of investi- 
gation, and some of the possible advances in the future. The first two 
chapters, while distinctly the most interesting, are on the whole rather 
heavy for the average reader, while the last two, more popular in their 
tone, do not create so favorable an impression upon the trained reader. 

On the whole the book seems well balanced, and it is pleasing to find 

absent the morbidity and extreme partisanship so common in books of 
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this character. Everywhere the author has presented the facts in dig- 
nified manner to show his readers what the state of knowledge is at the 
present time, and what the possible réle of these findings may be in 
social phenomena. The first two chapters may be especially commended 
as excellent general résumés of the topics treated therein, and are well 
worth careful reading and thought by special workers in social science. 


W. L. Tower 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Career and Education of Crippled Children. By EpitH REEVEs. 
New York: Survey Associates, 1914. Pp. 252. 


A recent report of the Russell Sage Foundation is based upon a study 
of 37 representative institutions for crippled children. The number 
visited includes hospitals, special schools, and asylum homes. Both 
private and state institutions are considered. The points given par- 
ticular attention in the survey are: (1) physical care, in such diverse 
aspects as provisions for surgical aid and for “home atmosphere”’; 
(2) educational facilities. There is detailed description of each insti- 


tution. 


E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Social Problem. A Constructive Analysis. By CHARLEs A. 
Ettwoop. The Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology. Edited by RicHarp T. Ety. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. Pp. xii+255. 

Professor Ellwood has performed the rare feat of discussing a wide 
range of tangled and difficult problems in a way that will enable readers 
of ordinary intelligence to follow him without falling into confusion, and, 
what is still more notable, without imagining that they have exhausted 
the subject. The author is radical in his analysis without being pre- 
mature in his conclusions. His readers must get the impression that 
principles are much more conclusive than programs, that social prob!ems 
are not likely to be solved wholesale, and that it is the part of good citizens 
to do their particular work upon honor, while adjusting their plans to a 
large survey of other men’s work. More clear and stimulating thinking 


is seldom condensed into so few pages. 
ALBION W. SMALL 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Regulation of Prostitution in Europe.—Europe has changed almost com 
pletely from a policy of regulation to so-called abolition with regard to prostitution 
Neither public health nor public order has been promoted by regulation, as only one 
prostitute in ten is registered for regulation. More rigid registration simply converts 
the temporary prostitute into the permanent professional—precisely what society 
does not want to do—and street-walking and venereal diseases are still notorious in 
“regulated” cities. By making itself responsible for the safety of promiscuous 
intercourse through medical inspection, the state incidentally incites to prostitution, 
and at the same time it is well established that medical inspection in European cities 
is utterly inadequate. The alternative policy, abolition, now generally adopted, does 
not claim to do away with prostitution. It does, however, refuse it recognition as a 
legitimate trade and suppresses it as far as possible. American cities need to discrimi- 
nate carefully in quoting European precedents.—Abraham Flexner, Social . yeiene, 

B. W. B. 


December, 1914. 


Marriage, Sterilization, and Commitment Laws.—A growing sentiment against 
the marriage of persons tainted with insanity, epilepsy, and venereal diseases has led 
to restrictive marriage laws in thirty of the United States and in several countries 
of Northern Europe. Twenty-two of these affect only insane; Ohio nominally includes 
drunkards in its statute; Indiana and California have secured the most successful 
enforcement. Sterilization is practiced with success on the insane and should be 
extended to the feeble-minded. The weakness of marriage laws at present is largely 
due to procreation without marriage and to the ease of evading a statute in another 
state.—J. S. Smith, Journal of Criminal Law, September, 1914. B. W. B. 


Can the Law Protect Matrimony from Disease?—Laws requiring only the appli- 
cant’s own statement offer no safeguard of public health. Even the physician’s 
guaranty has been questioned and in Washington it has been abolished. Such laws 
as that of Wisconsin fail to provide a fee adequate for careful laboratory tests. We 
are forced then to the Wasserman test for protection. But even the Wasserman test 
may fail to disclose the presence of disease in some dangerous cases; and in other 
cases, not dangerous because non-transmissible, the Wasserman reactior is positive. 
Laws requiring such examinations may be helpful in stimulating social hygiene but 
a little wit and medical knowledge readily deceive the law.—Edward L. —. _— 
Hygiene, December, 1914. B. W. 


The Conditions of State Punishment.—Regulation of social conduct may be 
effected by rewards or punishment or both. Punishment, the more common form of 
regulation, is justified by its deterrence of the individual wrongdoer and of other 
potential wrongdoers. No man is punished by the law of England unless such punish- 
ment is deemed capable of operating on his mind, and the minds of other potential 
wrongdoers. Judged by this standard of prevention, the entire punitive system of 
England is reasonably effective, with two notable exceptions. First, the privately 
managed reform schools, largely supported by the state, are poorly classified, poorly 
disciplined, and, judged by the criminal records of their “graduates,” are practically 
schools for crime. Second, “preventive detention’ of habitual criminals under the 
act of 1908 has been so badly administered as to place a premium on recidivism. 
Hardened criminals are comfortably housed and pampered in contrast with the much 
more severe punishment of less dangerous and anti-social offenders.—E. Bowen- 
Rowlands, Quarterly Review, October, 1914. B. W. B 
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The Work of Rural Organization.—To stop undesirable migration from country 
to city, country life must be made as profitable and attractive as city life. Mere 
insistence or more intensive cultivation ignores the fact that this is justified only 
when prices for farm products are high. Low prices coupled with high cost of farm 
supplies and poor credit facilities force the poorer acres out of cultivation and the 

rer farmers out of business. The comparative disadvantage of the small farmer 
in bargaining, his dependence on the middleman, the increasing need of capital in 
working poor land, danger from pests, problems of sanitation, absentee landlordism, 
all call for greater rural organization. On the other hand, immense numbers, diversity 
of interest, physical distances, and lack of communication, and the proverbial indi- 
vidualism and conservatism of the farming group, make organization a difficult 
problem. The most pressing need is for rural credit facilities —T. N. Carver, J — 
of Political Economy, November, 1914. B. W.B 


Unfair Competition.—In a study of certain practices and their relation to the 
trust preblem in the United States, discriminations in the form of rebates and pref- 
erential contracts may first be considered. One of the most common methods of 
securing exclusive selling is by the use of the rebate, rendering powerless the productive 
efficiency which might have enabled marginal concerns to compete. Another practice, 
dating from more than two decades ago, is the acquisition of control of machinery and 
goods used in the manufacturing process. By manipulation, also, as in loans from 
trusts as undisclosed principals, potential competitors are suppressed. In order to 
prevent shipments directly from the manufacturer to the consumer, both wholesale 
and retail trade organizations published (1) trade lists of wholesalers and retailers 
regarded by the trade as legitimate customers, and (2) recommended lists from which 
the names of offending concerns are removed. The only purpose that espionage and 
the use of detectives can serve is to be used as a function of one or another of the unfair 
practices. The use of coercion, threats, and intimidation lies in preventing potential 
competition from becoming actual. The fundamental question to be considered 
in solving the trust problem is the interest of the consuming public. Therefore the 
units having the highest productive efficiency must be preserved, whether this means 
competition or combination. If the only competition tolerated were based upon 
productive and selling efficiency, it would show a greatly increased effectiveness over 
the present competition hampered by unfair practices.—William S. Stevens, — 
Science Quarterly, September, 1914. A.D 


Service Income and Property Income.—The individual whose effort creates 
values for which society pays receives service income; the individual who secures a 
return because of his property ownership receives a property income. The task of 
compiling income facts cannot be successfully completed until the government takes 
it in hand. The most highly organized of the transportation agencies, the railroad, 
gives the most complete information regarding property and service income. These 
figures, checked by the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, show that 
in 1911 the owners of railroad property were receiving more than one-half as much as 
the people who do the work of the railroads. The fragmentary data concerning 
municipal utilities shows, in the United States Census for 1912, that the ratio between 
service and property income is ten to seven. The study of manufacture, made in 
connection with the Twelfth Census, gives one-fifth of the gross value created in 
manufacture, as the amount paid in wages and salaries, while a considerably less 
——- takes the form of property income. The Report on Mines and Quarries 

or 1902 fixes the ratio between total value produced and service income as two to one, 

and between total value and property income as nine to one. Today, in business 

accounts, the words “‘compensation,”’ “dividends,” “interest,” and ‘“‘surplus’”’ are 

taking the place of “‘rent,’”’ “‘wages” and “profits.” Compensation is service income; 
dividends and interest are property income; surplus is undistributed income. The vit 

distinction between incomes from services and incomes from property must be con- 

sidered in income issues.—Scott Nearing, American Statistical Association, September, 
A. D. 


1914. 
Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture.—The theory of perfect isolation 
of ancient Chinese culture can no longer be upheld. The conviction is gaining ground 
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that Chinese culture, in its material and economic foundation, has a common root 
with our own. The present Chinese territory is largely composed of two distinct 
culture-areas—a northern one, decidedly Chinese; and a southern one, originally 
non-Chinese, but later assimilated to Chinese rule. Present-day China is a political, 
not a national or ethnical unit. The secret of her rapid progress lies chiefly in the 
sound development of all social and civic virtues, finally culminating in the political 
and ethical system brought forth by Confucius. The sane family organization, based 
on the religious institution of ancestral worship, accounts for the racial and national 
continuity of the Chinese. Next to the Greeks, they have furnished the most exten- 
sive contributions to our scientific knowledge. The completeness of their traditions 
laid down in their twenty-four national annals may be called one of the wonders of the 
world. With the idea that it is the individual national State only which has a right 
of existence under modern conditions, the renaissance of the nation has taken place, 
and will doubtless result in the reshaping of a new national culture.—Berthold Laufer, 
Journal of Race Development, October, 1914. A. D. 


Child Labor and Delinquency.—‘‘Working children, because they are working 
rather than school children, are far more likely to go wrong, than those who can enjoy 
a childhood unburdened by adult responsibility.” The Federal Report on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Employment makes three contributions in this connection. The 
first table shows that the ratio of working delinquents is very much larger than that 
of the non-working. A second tabulation brings out the fact that the non-workers 
are responsible for about one-third, the workers for nearly two-thirds, of the total 
offenses. From a third classification of delinquents into recidivists and first offenders, 
it appears that the repeaters constitute 52.4 per cent of the delinquent working chil- 
dren, and only 36.4 per cent of the non-working children. Comparative tables as 
to type of home prove that the working child, more frequently than the non-working 
child, goes wrong even where home surroundings are f*vorable. In general, the 
occupations producing the greatest number of delinquents are those in which the child 
works largely without supervision. Since working children furnish far more than their 
proportionate share to juvenile delinquency, which is not limited to any one offense, 
and since it cannot be accounted for by home environment, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the fact of being at work constitutes the important element in the 
problem.—Fred S. Hall, Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1914. A. B. 


Phenomena of Inheritance.—There are general resemblances but particular 
differerices between parents and offspring. Whenever the differential cause of a 
character is a germinal one, the character is inherited; whenever this differential 
cause is environmental, the character is not inherited. Hereditary resemblances are 
noticeable in the transmission of racial characteristics. Both the physiological and 
psychological peculiarities of many individuals are also known to be inherited. There 
are, however, many limitations to the general rule that children resemble their parents. 
Sometimes these differences are due to new combinations of ancestral characters; 
sometimes they are actually new characters not present, so far as known, in any of the 
ancestors, though even such new characters must arise from new combinations of the 
elements of old characters. Francis Galton, in his statistical study, has established 
the law of ancestral inheritance, which gives the average contribution of each ancestor, 
and the law of filial regression, showing the tendency to mediocrity. Mendel’s 
experimental studies have established: (1) the principle of unit characters; (2) the 
principle of dominance, by which it is shown that contrasting unit characters in parents 
are not blended in the offspring, but one appears dominant, while the other is reces- 
sive; (3) the principle of segregation, showing that every individual germ ceil is 
“‘pure”’ with respect to any given unit character.—Edwin G. Conklin, Popular Science 
Monthly, October, 1914. ; 


Feminism and Polygamy.—‘‘The true goal of the feminist movement is polygamy: 
legalized, regulated by the state; respectable, and moral.” The evils resulting from 
a surplus of females under monogamy are prostitution, and a vast army of virtuous 
but unhappy, futile-lived women. From the latter arises the demand that is struggling 
for a voice in feminism. ‘The demands of the feminists,”’ in the words of their spokes- 


man, W. L. George, “are for the furthering of the interests of women, social, political, 
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mental, economic, and physical.” These can be reduced to the last—“ the physical ””— 
by which can only be meant a readjustment of sexual relations, both as to rights and 
as to privileges. Every normal woman desires a wholesome sexual life, the chance to 
become a mother, and the right to a full freedom cf choice. These desires can be 
met only by polygamy, for in no other way can the legitimate demands of the women 
be satisfied with safety to themselves and to their children. The sentimental objec- 
tion to polygamy is no more than an acquired habit of mind. The economic objection 
would soon disappear, for the second wife would cost no more than the present cost 
of the prostitute, and the unmarried female relative. . That state of balance wherein 
“sex privileges” will vanish, and women shall have the freedom of choice they ask, 
can come only by re-establishing polygamy.—Henry Walker, Forum, December, 1914. 
A. D. 


Influence of the War on Employment.—The harmful effect of the war on British 
trade has been to destroy it entirely with enemy countries, seriously to interrupt it 
with friendly belligerent countries whose normal economic life has been completely 
upset, and to curtail it with neutral states because of the risks of transport and the 
consequent increase in cost of freight and insurance. On the other hand, there has 
been an immense increase in demand for labor in those trades engaged in filling govern- 
ment contracts, and certain other industries have been stimulated by home demand 
for goods previously supplied from abroad. The percentage of men who were em- 
ployed last July but who were not employed last October, was 10.7; the percentage 
known to have joined the forces is 10.6. This indicates that practically the entire 
contraction of male labor is accounted for by recruiting. The percentage of women 
employed in July and unemployed in September, was 8.4; this was reduced to 6.2 
in October and is still decreasing—an encouraging tendency. About 17.3 per cent 
of the men, and 26 per cent of the women employed in October were on part-time 
work, in a majority of cases being on three-quarter time or greater. Although we 
may expect a betterment of conditions as a result of acquiring a firmer economic 
equilibrium as time goes on, there is not likely to be any great change for better or 
worse during the period of the war. The real crisis will come when the more than a 
million men r*turn from the war and require to be reabsorbed into Britain’s industrial 
life—H. D. Tenderson, Economic Journal, December, 1914. E. E 


Sport and Crime.—Sport in itself is a good thing, but sport, as all things else, 
has its abuses. Races and concourses, with their assembled multitudes of spectators, 
afford opportunities for professional criminals to operate swindling games and other 
criminal devices. Again, overindulgence in sport, by its very development of reservoirs 
of surplus energy, tempts its devotees to direct that super-energy toward harmful 
activities. But possibly the gravest criticism in this connection is with respect to its 
influence upon indirect participants. Young men are sometimes tempted to lying 
and theft to obtain money for indulgence of their sportive tastes. The keenness 
and the uncertainty of contests encourage gambling, contests which in some cases 
would not live without the gambling feature. Boxing matches, especially, are highly 
demoralizing per se, as presenting a brutal and sanguinary spectacle to the beholders, 
who cannot help having their sensibilities hardened by the sight. Professional sports- 
men themselves rarely indulge in any form of remunerative toil aside from their sport. 
In this they are encouraged by the notoriety and praise accorded them by the press, 
publicity far in excess of that given to men who distinguish themselves in worthier 
activities. Sexual temptations follow closely in the train of such unwholesome 
popularity—R. A. Reiss, “Le Sport et le crime,” Archives d’anthropologie criminelle, 
July 15, 1914. E. E. E. 


Insanity and Divorce.—Every precaution sheild be taken to avoid matrimony 
where either of the contracting parties presents i.n,, tendency indicative of a likelihood 
of mental disorder, both for the sake of the individuals themselves, and for that of the 
potential offspring who might be similarly tainted. But what of those cases where the 
mental weakness appears subsequent to marriage? It would be unjust to allow 
divorce on this ground where any possibility appears of a return to normal mind; but 
80-90 per cent of mental diseases are incurable. Where such is found to be the case 
after expert medical examination properly conducted over a sufficient period of time, 
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divorce should be permitted. Divorce would give the normal partner an opportunity 
of giving the children already born another normal parent; it would prevent the 
birth of others, who might prove mental defectives. The sentimental attitude 
toward marriage is giving way in this modern day, and the social importance of the 
institution becoming realized more and more fully. It is this modern viewpoint that 
is making it evident that when one of the contracting parties is no longer capable 
of appreciating the importance of the relation, justice demands that the other shall 
be protected. Through their protection will come preservation of society and che 
race.—Alfred Gordon, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, November, 1914. 

E. E. E 


The Necessity for a Public Defender.—To quote from a recent speech of former 
President Taft: ‘‘Of all the questions before the American pecple I regard no one as 
more important than this, to wit, the improvement of the administration of justice. We 
must make it so that the poor man wil! have as nearly as possible an opportunity of 
litigating as the rich man, and under present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, 
this is not the fact.” At present the district attorney is expected by the state to func- 
tion as a public prosecutor, and as such he must be partisan, to the prejudice of the 
indigent defendant. The poor person is frequently at a disadvantage when represented 
by unpaid, incompetent, indifferent, unscrupulous assigned counsel who is no match 
for the skilled district attorney. Miscarriage of justice is not an infrequent outcome. 
The remedy—vital, practical, economical—is the establishment of the office of a 
public defender, the object of which shall be to furnish as high a quality of legal skill 
in behalf of the defendant as that which is now directed against him by a state’s prose- 
cutor. Such an office has been proved an unqualified success in Los Angeles. The 
agitation in its favor in New York, Chicago, Boston, and other large communities 
indicates that the movement is becoming national—Mayer C. Goldman, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, January, 1915. E. E. E. 


The Religion, Superstitions, Magic, and Sorcery of the Araucanians.—The 
Araucanians are a tribe of Indians inhabiting the meridional region of Chile. Their 
modern religious conceptions are a fusion of Christian customs and primitive supersti- 
tions. They have but an obscure notion of spiritual things, and are highly material- 
istic in their religious beliefs. They have no temples, and no priestcraft in the religious 
sense of the word; they do not recognize the existence of a superior being of definite 
attributes. Their religion, such as it is, exerts but a weak influence over their morals. 
They believe in a future life, but the idea of hell has no place in their theology, although 
they regard the poor, and women of ill repute, as condemned in the future life to a 
region of perpetual cold. As is customary with primitive peoples, they are extremely 
superstitious. Many of their beliefs have to do with animals: they imagine, for 
example, that a man will become endowed with the characteristics of any beast whose 
pelt he will carry—the courage of the puma, the subtlety of the fox, the invisibility 
of the serpent being imparted in this way. Their tribal wonder-workers are divided 
into three classes: (1) the huecunuye, or sorcerers, who dwell in mountain caverns 
and are responsible for rites, ceremonies, sacrifices, and religious observances; (2) the 
dungune, or soothsayers, who serve in a capacity similar to that of the Roman augurs, 
and who exert a considerable influence on Indian society; and (3) the machi, or “‘ medi- 
cine men,”’ who combine their very slight knowledge of medicine with the functions of 
exorcisers of spirits. The modern Araucanians give evidence of having descended 
from an ancestry of animal-worshipers—M. J. Nippgen, “‘La Religion, les supersti- 
tions, la magie et la sorcellerie des Araucaniens,” L’Ethnographie, July 15, 1914. 

E. E 


Concerning Sexual Instruction of the Youth, Especially at School.—How to 
explain the phenomena of sex to the youth of the nation is acknowledged to be one 
of the most serious problems of today. Almost every child who has attained the age 
of seventeen or eighteen has come to sexual knowledge through improper channels of 
information which have affected him injuriously. The problem now before us is: 
How should this be taught? There is one way proposed by the educationist, viz., 


that it should be presented progressively, from the fertilization of plants first, then as 
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it appears in the realms of the lower animals, and finally in its manifestations in the 
human race. However, a difficulty lies here in the fact that adults themselves do 
not agree as to what point of view they shall take in the matter. This is because the 
question has a moral as well as a physiological side. What seems moral to one because 
it is natural, seems immoral to another because of the unnatural uses to which sex 
functions may be put. The sexual process is not in itself immoral—it is one necessary 
for human existence; but by abuse it may become immoral. Possibly we may best 
carry this to the children in our schools by likening it to the alcohol question. Here 
the harmful effects of abusive use are easily apparent. Perhaps we may establish 
a similar connection in the question of sex.—S. von Peters, “ Uber sexuelle Belehrung 
der Jugend, besonders in der Schule,” Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, August and 
September, 1914. 
The Extent of Child Labor Officially Measured.—The Occupation’s volume of 
the Thirteenth Census indicates that, of the total number of children ten to fifteen 
years of age in the United States, more than one in six (1,990,225), were at work in 
1910. Although this number exceeds by more than 100,000 the corresponding returns 
given for 1900, still it should be noted that the increase is due entirely to the vast 
number employed as agricultural laborers. The number of children at work in other 
industries is a “little less than half that given in the Census for 1900.”" This is ample 
proof that the National Child Labor Committee has not labored in vain. Agricul- 
tural employment has a more pernicious effect upon children than is generally sup- 
posed. Every summer thousands of children are at work in the berry and vegetable 
fields of the various states. They return in the autumn to the schools in a “deplorable 
condition, morally, physically, and intellectually, due to improper food, poor housing, 
and want of supervision.’”” Among some of the astonishing features of the value is 
the report that ‘355 little boys, ten to thirteen years of age, were at work as laborers 
on steam railroads,’”’ and nineteen boys of the same age were employed as messengers 
in the offices of the federal government. The report also reveals a striking relation 
between child labor and illiteracy. Mississippi has 47.8 per cent of her children at 
work and 22.5 per cent of her total population are illiterate, while Massachusetts 
has 8 per cent of her children at work and 5.2 per cent of illiterates——Edward N. 
Clapper, Ph.D., Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1914. R. McK. 


Larger Aspects of the Woman’s Movement.—The present world-wide woman’s 
movement is the result of certain evolutionary trends which are international in their 
manifestations. First, the growth of self-government throughout the world has taken 
place pari passu with the expansion of human interests. New classes invariably 
strive for the franchise whenever their interests become an object of governmental 
control. The ‘humanitarian activities” are primarily woman’s interests. Of these, 
modern governments have deprived her by putting them under state control. Therefore 
in seeking the vote, woman is merely endeavoring to retain control over her traditional 
interests. Secondly, the movement is partially the result of the modern change in 
the conception of politics. The old ideas of political action fail to meet the demands 
made by modern social conditions. Statesmen require the assistance of women “to 
translate the new social sympathy into political action.”” Thirdly, the feminist move- 
ment has been augmented by the revolutionary demands made by men in various 
parts of the world for the franchise. These demands, as a rule, have embodied the 
most progressive features of existing governments. Consequently we find in Russia, 
China, and Siam, where recent revolutions have taken place, certain classes of women 
enjoying political status—Jane Addams, Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November, 1914. R. McK. 


A Research on the Proportion of Mental Defectives among Delinquents.—The 
large majority of statements heretofore issued by experimental workers, in regard to 
the proportion of mental defectives among delinquents, have been fundamentally 
misleading and opposed to the general opinion of thoughtful observers. Studies 
have as a rule been made on highly selective groups found in detention homes. The 
brighter delinquents are not to be found in reformatories. They either escape deten- 
tion or are let out on probation. Moreover, the Binet tests have been used indis- 
criminately and examinations made under conditions adverse to the person studied. 
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Defective sight, physical ill-health, bad habits, and language deficiencies have been 
ignored as ostensible causes of mental dulness. In an endeavor to overcome these 
deficiencies as far as possible, the Psychopathic Institute of the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, made an investigation of 505 cases of delinquent children in 
the Detention Home. The children studied were as nearly representative of the 
general delinquent class as is possible to obtain. Tests were made individually, under 
normal conditions, and by the same examiner. They were repeated during several 
months. School and Binet tests were used with discretion. The results oitained by 
this investigation indicate the percentage of feeble-minded among delinquents to be 
less than 10 per cent and the normal in ability to exceed 90 per cent.—Augusta F. 
Bronner, Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, Novem- 
ber, 1914. R. McK. 


The German Sugar Industry and the Support of the People-—Among the mis- 
fortunes due to the war must be included the injury to the German sugar industry, 
though the crop this year was double that of last. The manufacture of beet sugar, 
first begun in Germany, has steadily increased in importance, while more intensive 
cultivation has increased the supply of beets and has raised the value of the land. 
Duties have been laid which have kept up the price at home and have made it possible 
to sell German sugar cheaper in other countries than at home. When the war broke 
out, exportation was forbidden in order to embarrass the enemies of Germany, espe- 
cially England, and also to insure her own supply. Although the price of sugar has 
risen, without suspension of the duty it would have risen even higher. Cheap sugar 
is important as food for the people, as it can be substituted for other foods and spices. 
After two months, export was allowed to neutrals, but in limited quantities lest England 
should buy from them. If the supply of beets is greater than the demand for them, 
they should be manufactured into food products, thus increasing the food supply 
and at the same time furnishing employment. It is to the interest of the sugar indus- 
try as we!l to increase home consumption. If the German sugar industry is to con- 
tinue to prosper, a home market must be maintained, not only in the present war, 
but in time of peace.—Emanuel Wurm, “Die deutsche Zuckerindustrie und die 
Volksernihrung,”’ Neue Zeit, October 23, 1914. 


Records of Health and Sanitary Progress.—Observations and analysis of the 
problems that cenfront a community may reveal relations of cause and effect which 
are of the greatest significance in community action for the common welfare. If 
records of births, deaths, and sickness were more carefully kept, the result would be 
a distinct gain for the community, for the following reasons: (1) “ Vital statistics are 
the bookkeeping of the health movement. Whatever affects either births or deaths 
conditions the very existence of the population. That which causes sickness and 
disability conditions efficiency and happiness.” (2) “Vital statistics show us where 
to look for bad health conditions and demonstrate the success or failure of 2 new 
health policy when adopted.” (3) Vital statistics may be related to other social 
phenomena such as occupation, housing, and nationality. (4) ‘Vital statistics have 
a most important practical bearing upon the problems of widows’ pensions and the 
minimum wage.’ If the causes of accidents and low wages are known, the community 
will be in a position to remedy them. (5) “Vital statistics make possible the wise 
and efficient administration of a health department.” If properly collected and tabu- 
lated, and presented to the citizens, as well as to public officials, vital statistics might 
be much more effective than at present.—R. E. Chaddock, American Statistical 


Association, December, 1914. B. L. 


On Infanticide.—A mother who kills her illegitimate child at, or immediately 
after, birth, is punished with not less than three years, or where there are extenuating 
circumstances, not less than two years in the penitentiary. This mild punishment 
of infanticide, in contrast to other murder, is due to a consideration of influences at 
work on the mother, such as shame, poverty, or mental disturbance. If the child is 
killed later than “at or immediately after birth,” the deed is counted as murder and the 
punishment is more severe. That infanticide was not always regarded with leniency 
is shown in the old laws, which sentenced the murderess to be burned alive, drowned, 
or torn with red-hot tongs. This punishment was later changed to decapitation. 
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The criminal code of Bavaria was the first to abolish capital punishment for infanticide. 
In 1909, suggestions were mace to make the minimum sentence six months, and the 
maximum fifteen years in prison. In 1911, 141 women were sentenced for infanticide. 
Of these, 68 per cent were between eighteen and twenty-five years old; 134 were 
single; 4 married; 3 widows or divorced; 80 were Catholics; 61 were Protestants; 
7 of them had been punished before for various reasons; 6 once, and 1 three times. 
That the crime is most frequently found among the poorer classes is shown by the fact 
that only one was independent; 61 were engaged in agricultural labor; 40 in domestic 
service; 17 were industrial workers; 9 were shopgirls; and 5 had no particular occu- 
pation. The greatest number of infanticides is found in the principalities where the 
regulations are the least severe.—R. Bloch, “ Uber den Kindsmord,” Sexuale Probleme, 
September, 1914. A. B. L. 


Socialism and the War.—-The Socialist party has always discussed means of 
preventing war, rather than the position it should take when war is in progress. Not 
being able to prevent this war, the question of the Socialists in cach country becomes 
that of the victory or the defeat of their fatherland. There are several criteria by 
which they might determine their position. Bebel declared many times that the 
fatherland must be defended in case of attack. But it may be doubtful who the real 
aggressor is, when several powers come to a deadlock in their relations with each other, 
and chance or diplomacy determines who shall strike the first blow. There is another 
criterion: the interest of the proletariat. The application of this principle resulted 
in the alliance of the French Republic with the despotism of Russia against German 
imperialism, while Germany must defend its institutions against the republicans of 
France and the despotism of the Czar. Although Russia has made great progress, her 
victory would be a calamity for Germany. The best interest of the proletariat may 
admit of several interpretations, but one thing is clear: it is to the interest of a people, 
including the proletariat, to oppose the entrance of an enemy across its borders. 
Which of these criteria may have decided the conduct of the Socialists of the different 
countries is impossible to say. The application of the aggressor and the attacked is 
dangerous, for that may result in hate between the comrades of the opposing camps. 
The only true criterion is the necessity of saving the fatherland from the terrible effects 
of defeat. The interests of democracy and of the proletariat demand that no nation 
shall lose its integrity and independence, and therefore there is no question about the 
final position of the party, unless its members in the different countries will keep the 
stand they took at the beginning of the war. The articles of peace at the end of the 
war must naturally correspond with our point of view, and leave no cause for war in 
the future. K. Kantsky, “Die Sozialdemokratie im Kriege,” Neue Zeit, fee 2, 
&. 


1914. 


Railway Accidents and “Safety First.’”-—Railway accidents have been subjects 
for discussion and just criticism ever since railway operations started. Most of them 
might be prevented if some thoughtfulness and care were exercised by the employees 
of the railroad, as well as by the general public. If more laws penalizing trespassing 
were made and enforced, there would not be so many people injured or kilied walking 
on tracks or “flipping” on cars. A little more care on the part of persons crossing the 
tracks would materially decrease accidents at highway crossings. For the past few 
years the railroads have made a scientific study of accident prevention and they 
ave turned to every phase of railroad construction, equipment, and operation. 
Safety methods are constantly studied and safety devices perfected. To reduce acci- 
dents resulting in the death or injury of employees, the movement known as ‘‘ Safety 
First’? was inaugurated about four years ago by the Northwestern Railroad. It 
seeks the co-operation and assistance of all employees and attempts to reach them all 
by the organization of committees in all branches of the service, as well as a central 
committee, which represents all subcommittees, and considers suggestions before 
turning them over tothe company. An attempt has been made to interest the general 
public in the movement. There has been a marked reduction in accidents since its 
organization, and it has been imitated by seventy-six other railroads.—R. C. Richards, 
Journal of Political Science, January, 1915. A. B. L. 
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The War and Invalid Insurance.—The consequences of the law of necessity 
— in August, which prevented all future functioning of the sick funds, were 
ediately felt in the decided increase of outcries from the beneficiaries. Raising 
the premium rate only slightly bettered the financial state, since so many contrib- 
utors to the fund have gone to the war. The members at home are among the 
smallest contributors, owing to the low wages received, and war, unemployment, and 
increased doctors’ fees have added so much to the expenditures that the available 
cash is barely enough to meet the running expenses. Those managing the funds can 
scarcely make up the deficit. The church has proposed that during the war the rights 
and duties of all participants shall cease, but since the state has made no such provi- 
sion it would not be lawful to act on that principle nor on the suggestion to discriminate 
in favor of married members. The same privileges must be granted to all. The 
funds must be enlarged to recover the losses, nor must they be permitted to dwindle, 
for in this time of sacrifice so many are suffering and in need.—Eduard Grif, “‘ Der 
Krieg und die Krankenversicherung,”’ Neue Zeit, November 6, 1914. M. G. B. 


The War and Employment Insurance.—In times of war the matter of employ- 
ment insurance needs adjustment to obviate insufficiency of funds. The situation 
has been partially relieved by August legislation restricting amounts paid out to the 
lowest rate permitted and raising contributions to the highest possible rate. In this 
way it has been possible to aid a greater number of the sick, crippled, and irregularly 
employed. As the funds are still insufficient, the law has provided for additions from 
other than the usual contributing organizations. The funds for the sick have been 
considerably decreased during the war, but the other branches of employment insurance 
also have suffered. Probably accident insurance has had relatively the fewest inroads, 
since in most factories young and old alike have gone to the war. The need of a 
practicable system of unemployment insurance has been demonstrated by the present 
war, since the system now in use has proved insufficient and insecure. The continu- 
ance of the war adds to the gravity of the problem. After its close more legislative 
power should be given the working people so that the solution of the insurance problem 
may be for their benefit—Gustav Hoch, ‘‘Der Krieg und die Arbeitsversicherung,” 
G. B. 


Neue Zeit, October 16, 1914. M. 


Socialism during the War.—With the beginning of war, socialism became a 
conscious reality and its need was felt by all. Solidarity is a great necessity and 
socialism is merely an application of it in all departments. Socialistic regulation 
alone can lessen the scarcity caused by the war. The first week of the conflict proved 
that a modern industrial country can the more easily carry on a war if there are exten- 
sive communal possessions. Opening up the millions of acres of available forest 
land will help the indigent and needy in the families of those who have gone to war. 
The proposed schemes of cultivating certain tracts will provide work for many. High 
net profits on public utilities will influence economic movements after the war. Com- 
munal possessions have grown to be much more important in the last twenty years. 
Means of defense in the future will be based upon their earnings. Not all the socio- 

litical arrangements made during the war will be permanent, but many will remain 
in force. Ideas of solidarity and socialism developed under necessities of war will 
help in the solution of problems arising after it is over—Edmund Fischer, “Der 
Socialismus wahrend des Krieges,”’ Socialistische Monatshefte, October 14, 1914. 

M B 


Relief to the Wretched in France.—M. Anatole Weber recently finished the pub- 
lication of a remarkable work in four volumes. The author has two noteworthy char- 
acteristics: the logic of his mind—a little too much logic perhaps—and a close fidelity 
to statistics. In the two present volumes, Assistance to the Poor in France, he at- 
tempts to show the extent of wretchedness and points out the ingenious remedies 
by which societies try to overcome them. He considers variations of salaries, hours of 
labor, punishments, alcoholism, tobacco, tuberculosis, insufficient savings, and pre- 
mature social laws. Assistance is always insufficient but one can say with the author 
that the charitable deeds carried out in the district of the Seine would have sufficed 
to conquer misery if the numerous groups of professionals had not worked to the 
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detriment of the honestly unfortunate. The author is a little radical in his conclusions. 
For public good he would advise obligatory assistance for all deserving needy. He 
devotes his last chapter to a study of private beneficence which is generally of a reli- 
gious nature. He does not establish an essential distinction between the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish charities, but observes more cohesion in the works of the 
Catholic charities. Mr. Weber appears to have exhausted the subject. He has 
thought of all the organs of private beneficence, assistance dictated by the spirit of 
politics, co-operative assistance, patronage, assistance by railroad and financial com- 
panies. The necessary conclusion from all this is that the means efficiently to relieve 
misery are not yet discovered. The inquiry is conscientious and well done.—Jules 
Arboux, “L’Assistance aux miséreux en France,’ Revue de la prévoyance et de la 
mutualité, September, 1914. 


Insurance in Favor of French Seamen.—The exceptional risks to which seamen 
are exposed has caused exceptional solicitude in their favor. Registered seamen are 
admitted to the benefit of a fund for disabled seamen, managed as a state institution 
and supported, in major part, by the public treasury. This fund assures them a 
pension in old age. Seamen engaged in private navigation are admitted, in case of 
natural or accidental invalidity, to the benefit of a fund having for its object mutual 
assistance. This fund has no other normal resources than the support of those inter- 
ested. The two funds show the general points of view upon which such insurance 
may be based. The first grants pensions to enrolled seamen, their widows and orphans, 
in amounts which vary in size according to the seaman’s rank and term of service. The 
second fund furnishes somewhat similar protection. It is supported by the payment 
of a small percentage of the salary of the seaman, by a tax levied on the shipowners, 
or by special measures which do not amount to registry. The strength and life of the 
fund would seem to depend upon its receiving subsidies from the state or upon the 
adoption of a system of capitalization. The technical errors in the organizations 
appear more clearly in the fund for the protection of seamen by reason of the autonomy 
of this fund.—Maurice Bellom, ‘“‘L’Assurance en faveur des marins francaise,” Revue 
de le prévoyance et de la mutualité, September, 1914. E. B. R. 


The Obligatory Notification of Tubercular Cases.—Tuberculosis is and has 
always been a social disease. It is not possible to give trustworthy statistics but 
its spread in Portugese India has been truly alarming. When we study its geographical 
distribution we see that those provinces are least affected whose inhabitants lead a 
sedentary life and remain for the most part in the country. The non-Chrisiian classes 
are least attainted, either because they remain more in the country or because their 
condition, on account of the lack of medical assistance, is less well known to us. 
Among the native soldiers, however, the disease spreads more rapidly than among 
their Christian fellows. Against an obligatory notice of the disease much argument 
both of sentiment and reason has been made. Also the French medical world has been 
opposed to it. But the Anglo-Indian people would not revolt against the measure, 
and despite the arguments to the contrary, compulsory notice of tubercular cases is a 
necessary sanitary measure. As such it is in force in Germany, Denmark, and other 
countries, and it is very desirable that such notice be made obligatory in India. It 
is also to be strongly recommended that governments, municipalities, and philanthropic 
associations encourage the anti-tuberculosis campaign.—Dr. Froilano de Mello, “La 
déclaration obligatoire de la tuberculose,” Revue d’hygiéne, July, 1914. E. B.R. 


The War and the Woman.—The present war is a practical school of socialism. 
Under the pressure of necessity, many things that hitherto have appeared to the 
greater part of the world as improbable or impossible have suddenly become realities. 
When the state or municipality decrees that the private goods of an individual be 
seized, when the authorities determine the selling price, the maximum amount that 
an individual may consume, and requisition whatever military necessity may require, 
then even the most skeptical observer cannot help but see in this a realistic and practi- 
cal course in socialism. In the future women will also be important factors in the 
socialistic movement. The many positions now open to women because of the war, 
that have hitherto been closed to them, means that their place in the professional as 
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well as industrial field is assured. The socialistic spirit requires from them the sub- 
ordination of private as well as family interests to the interests of society as a whole. 
To the women, then, the war will furnish a new impulse to secure the full right of 
helping to determine the conditions of life in general.—Wally Zepler, “‘ Der Krieg und 
die Frau,” Sozialistische Monatshefte, November, 1914. J. 


The War and Socialism.—It cannot be denied that the present war means a 
great defeat for the Social Democratic party. The power of the organized working 
classes was found to be even less than that of the Socialists themselves, in attempting 
to make an effective resistance against the nations’ desire for war. One is tempted 
to seek, not only powerlessness, but also indifference, as lying back of the defeat. 
With the exception of Russia, from which we have no ‘reliable statistics, there are in 
the warring nations between seven and eight million enfranchised Social Democrats, 
and this enormous class-conscious mass has not been able to accomplish anything. 
One thing the Social Democrats have learned in their struggle against war is never 
again to rely on the argument that preparation for war is the best guaranty of peace.— 
Edv. Bull, “ Krigen og socialismen,’’ Samtiden, December, 1914. m. A. J. 
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Tarbell, I. M. Making the Hire Worthy 
of the Laborer. Am. Mag. 79: 25-20, 
Feb. ’15. 

Tarbell, I. M. What Women Are Really 
Doing: Some Disturbing Questions 
Answered by an Examination of the 
Thirteenth Census. Woman’s Home 
Companion 42:3, Jan. ’15. 

Tenney, A. A. Social Organization and 
Peace. Pol. Sci. Quar. 30:1~:4, March 

The Analysis of a Rural Population. 
Econ. Jour. 25:1-9, March ’15. 

The Cost of Smoke. Independent 81: 
377, March 15, ’15. 

Theiss, Lewis E. The High Cost of 
Smoke. Outlook 109:445-50, Feb. 
24, 15. 

The Justice and Desirability of Woman’s 
Suffrage. Independent 82:3-4, Apr. 
5,15. 

The Right Way to Deal with Indians. 
Outlook 109: 747-48, March 31, ’15. 
Thompson, F. V. Vocational Guidance 
in Boston. Sch. Rev. 23:105-12, 

Feb. ’15. 

Tibal, A. La Situation politique du 
catholicisme allemand. La Rev. du 
mois 19:50-72, Jan. 

Treimark, Hans. Die vita sexualis der 
spiritistischen Medien. Z. f. Sexual- 
wiss. 1:418-24, Feb. ’15. 

Tumpson, George. The Income Tax 
—When Net Loss May Be Net Income. 
Outlook 109: 394-400, Feb. 7, ’15. 

Vaile, Gertrude. Some Social Problems 
Public Relief. Survey 

4:15~-17, Apr. 3,’ 

Villard, O. G. Higher Education of the 
Negro. Nation 100:187-88, Feb. 18, 

Waite, Henry M. The Engineer as 
City Manager. Engineering Mag. 48: 
894-08, March ’1s. 

Wald, Lillian D. The House on Henry 
Street. Play. Atl. Mo. 
115:464-74, A 

Ward, Wilfred. Pirhe® ‘War Spirit and 
Christianity. Living Age 66:579-88, 
March 

War’s Effect on Crime in Paris. Lit. 
Dig. 50: 482, March 6, ’15. 

Washington, Booker T. Inferior and 
Superior Races. No. Am. Rev. 100: 

538-42, Apr. ’15 
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Waterman, T.T. The Last Wild Tribes 
of California. Pop. Sci. Mo. 86:233- 
45, March ’15 

Wehmann, Die Bekimpfung 
des Alkoholmissbrauchs eine Kultur- 
aufgabe. V. J. Schr. Innere Mission 
33:31-48, Jan. ’15. 

Wendland, Pastor. Die deutsche Frau- 
enwelt in Kriege. Vierteljahschr. f. 
Innere Mission 35:85-92, Jan. ’15 

Wentworth, M. C. Civic Center of 
Real Beauty for the People of Santa 
Barbara. Crafts 27:320-23, Dec. ’14 

What Pittsburg Is Doing to Improve 
Housing Conditions. Am. City 11: 
203-4, March ’15. 

Whittier, J. D. The Little Red School- 
house in a Race. Rural Manhood 
6:107-11, Apr. ’15. 

Willard, Frederic R. The Motion 
Picture Theater and the Child. Edu- 
cation 35:350-61, Feb. ’15. 

Wilson, W. B. Uncle Sam: Employ- 
ment Agent. Outlook 109:394, Feb. 
37, IS. 

Wiecheater, M. M. What the United 
States Bureau of Education Is Doing 
for the Kindergarten. Nat. Ed. 
Assn. Proc. 1914:413-I5. 

Winslow, C. E. A Community Defense 
of National Pop. Sci. Mo. 
86: 319-24, Apr. ’ 

Wissel, Rudolf. Die Arbeiterversich- 
erung wihrend des Krieges. Sozialist. 
Mh. 1:132-40, Feb. 18, ’15. 

Women and War. Outlook 109:676-77, 
March 24, ’15. 

Woodruff, C. R. American Municipal 
Problems. Pop. Sci. Mo. 86:376-84, 
Apr. ’15. 

Wooten, D. G. Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans. Cath. World  100:799-817, 
March ’15. 

Wright, Henry W. The Religion of 
Forum 53:327-34, 
March ’1 

Wright, P. G. The Contest in Congress 
between Organized Labor and Organ- 
ized Business. — Jour. Econ. 
29: 235-61, Feb.’ 

Wright, William K. “The Evolution of 
Values from Instincts. Phil. Rev. 
24:165-83, March 

Wurm, Emanuel. Die Volksernihrung 
im Kriege. N. Zeit 33:670-72, Feb. 
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Now Ready 


Che University of Chicago Sermons 


By MEMBERS of te UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


Edited by THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


This book is a collection of messages by professors 
in the Divinity School and allied departments of the 
University of Chicago which will, we believe, convince 
many preachers and laymen, not only that the pro- 
fessor can preach as well as teach, but that the fun- 
damental principles of the gospel reappear in modern 
theology with greater intensity and more forceful 


bearing than ever before. 


The sermons were not made for a book, but have 
been preached in the course of occasional pulpit 
ministry to the churches, or at the regular Sunday 


morning religious services of the University. 


It need scarcely be said that every sermon repre- 
sents the individual faith and opinion of the particular 
writer, for which no one but himself is responsible. 
The University holds no corporate views which 
authorized representatives may declare, but stimu- 
lates every scholar to seek the truth and to speak it 


forth with humility and personal conviction. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS 


The introductory essay, “The Need of Power in 
. American Preaching,” conveys its suggestion to every 
preacher and justifies the publication of the sermons 


which follow. 


If you would like to know what some noted 


preachers think of this book, read the following: 


From Proressor Wattrer RaAuscHENBUSCH, Rochester 
Theological Seminary 


All these sermons are good; some are brilliant. Here, men who have to 

teach have liberty to prophesy. The men are academic but their thought is not. 

: The introduction on “The Need of Power in American Preaching”’ is exactly 

: what one would not expect as the keynote of this volume, and it is 
exactly what we need. 


From Rev. Frank W. Guwnsaucus, People’s Church, 
Chicago 


The prospect for the Christian ministry has never been more luminously 
set forth, not in theory but in the first-fruits, so to speak, than in the Uni- 
versily of Chicago Sermons which I have read. 


Such voices as these are in vigorous contrast with the echoes which are 
vainly drawn upon for the evangelism needed at present and in the immediate 
future. The message of this book has to do, not with the old truth or the 
new truth, but with the Truth which was and is and is to come. 


From Presipent W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University 


This contribution to the university life of America is, I believe, something 
novel and important. The messages in this new volume combine at once 
competent scholarship and profound ethical conviction. They will do great 
good and, I hope, stimulate other universities to similar publication. 


| For the subjects of these great addresses, portraits 


| 


ot the authors, and selections from the sermons con- 


sult the pages immediately following. 
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The Everlasting Kingdom of Righteousness 


By Cuartes Ricumonp HENDERSON, The Department of Practical 


Sociology. 
This eloquent plea for justice, the “scepter of righteousness and the By 
eternal foundation of the church,” will awaken in the hearts of thousands 1 
of alumni of the University, as well as many others, grateful memories Me 
of the gentle and inspiring man whose presence was the very essence of Be: ? 
religion. ‘The news of his untimely death is saddening many hearts ; ia 
as this book goes to press. Dr. Henderson’s published contributions ’ : a 
to his subject concerned especially the dependent and delinquent classes en 
and the Christian interpretation of “social duties.’ His investigations 
in this subject embraced the world, and his influence upon ameliorative A 
jegislation has been great. 
The Salt of the Earth | 
By Ernest DeWitt Burton, The Department of New Testament 
and Early Christian Literature. 
A masterly and suggestive exposition of a text which many might f 
consider outworn. Professor Burton is known to the general public 
as editor of the ‘Constructive Studies’”’ and of the American Journal 
of Theology, joint editor of the “University of Chicago Publications in 
Religious Education,” an active worker on many denominational and 4 
educational boards and committees, a man with the widest interests. In ‘ 
the University he is honored as a teacher, an administrative officer, the i 
author of important works in the New Testament field, but most 
intimately known aud deeply admired as a teacher in his own classroom. 
Manufactured Gods 
By SHAILER MATHEWS, The Department of Systematic Theology. 
A striking challenge of the substitutions of false values for those \ 


which are genuine in the practical realm of life—a sermon characteristic 
of the vital and direct interpretation of Christianity which the author 
has so frequently committed to writing in his books on the teaching of 
Jesus in the socia! realm. Professor Mathews is Dean of the Divinity 
School in the University, editor of the Biblical World, joint editor of the 
“University of Chicago Publications in Religious Edvcation,” director 
of the religious work of the Chautauqua Institution, and president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


The Prophetic Attitude in Religion 


By JouN MERLIN Powts Situ, The Department of Old Testament 
Literature and Interpretation. 


A careful analysis of genuine prophetism, and an inspiring plea for 
freedom in the search for truth and the perpetuation of the “ passion for 
righteousness”’ which characterized the Hebrew prophet. As the pupil, 
assistant, and personal friend of the late President Harper, he succeeded 
to the work of teaching the important required courses in the Old Testa- 
ment which were arranged by President Harper for his own students. 
He is one of the foremost interpreters of the Old Testament in America 
and author of a recent volume, The Prophet and His Problems, as well as 
other important publications. 
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' Testament scholarship. The strictly scholarly character of his labors 


Prayer 


By EpwarpD ScriBNER Ames, The Department of Philosophy. 


The sentence “Prayer is the expression of the onward movement 
of the soul’’ gives us one point of view from which to estimate the 
sermon from which it is taken. But the sermon must be read in full 
if one would feel the convincing faith of the writer in the efficacy of this 
“speech of the heart.’’ Professor Ames, in addition to his work in the 
Department of Philosophy, is the active pastor of the Hyde Park Church 
of the Disciples, noted for its practical service in the community. He 
is the author of The Psychology of Religious Experience and The Higher 
Individualism. 


The Life 


By ALBion Woopsury SMALL, The Department of Sociology. 


“To live as Jesus Christ lived—intensely, humanly, socially”’ is, 
in the philosophy of the author of this sermon, to live “generously, 
eternally, spiritually,” and to define such a life is the task of the sermon. 
Professor Small has, through his department, sent out into active service 
many of the best known of the world’s workers in civic and social fields. 
He is the editor of the American Journal of Sociology, and author of 
General Sociology, The Cameralists, The Significance of Sociology for 
Ethics, The Meaning of Social Science, and other important contributions. 


The Voice of God 


By BENJAMIN ALLEN GREENE, The Department of Practical 
Theology. 


This sermon carries conviction concerning the omnipresence of God, 
and his will to speak in human hearts today as fully as in times past. 
Mr. Greene is a well-known leader in the Baptist denomination and 
until recent years has served continuously in the active pastorate of 
large churches. 


Riches and Life 


By EpGar JOHNSON GoopsPEED, The Department of New Testa- 
ment and Early Christian Literature. 


Mr. Goodspeed is one of the leading authorities on the manuscripts 
of the New Testament. He has published The Toronto Gospels, The 
Freer Gospels, The Newberry Gospels, The Bixby Gospels, Greek Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum, and numerous other contributions to New 


did not, however, prevent him from presenting a very human and 
progressive sermon upon the real values of life and the path to their 
attainment. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS 


The Significance of Jesus 


By Herpert Lockwoop The Department of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation. 


A vividly presented historical picture of Jesus in the world of his 
day, and an estimate of his essential place in the religion of today. The 
author is a pastor as well as a teacher and one of the most popular 
preachers in his denomination. He is known as a fearless champion of 
the historical method in Bible-study and teaching, and a supporter of the 
liberal wing of the Disciples of Christ. He is Dean of the Disciples’ 
Divinity House in the University. 


Has the Church a Message for the Modern World ? 


By NATHANIEL Butter, The Department of Education. 

Professor Butler finds his strongly affirmative answer to his ques- 
tion in the recognition of social unity as over against the individualism 
of previous centuries. This presentation is inspiring and convincing. 
The author, in addition to his classroom work, is rendering large service 
in the city of Chicago as the head of the University Lecture Association 
through which the University reaches thousands of men and women at 
a distance from the University and in the suburbs of the city. He also 
renders frequent pulpit service. 


The New Heaven and the New Earth 


By GERALD BrirNeEY SmituH, The Department of Systematic The- 

ology. 

Social Idealism and the Changing Theology is the title of a recent 
book by the author of this sermon. The sermon itself is an expression 
of the same virile optimism, and a challenge to Christian people to open 
their eyes that they may see that the new heaven and the new earth 
are perpetually coming, and that Christians may help to bring them more 
campletely. Readers of this sermon will understand why Dr. Smith 
has made theology a popular study in the Divinity School. The author 


is also an editor of the American Journal of Theology. 


The Dignity of the Christian Message 
By Frep MERRIFIELD, The Department of New Testament and 
Early Christian Literature. 


An earnest plea for a spirit of open-mindedness in religion, and 
recognitio:: of the progressive element in Christianity, not only in its 
theological aspects, but in its practical expression in life. The author 
is a teacher of undergraduate students and an important factor in the 
development of the religious life of the student body in the University. 
He has recently published, in collaboration with Professor Burton under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin 
and Teaching of the New Testament Books. 
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The Test of Religion 


By James HaypEN Turts, The Department of Philosophy. 


A thoughtful valuation of the tests of religion which have made 
their appeal in ages past, leading up to a strong presentation of the 
modern tests, moral conviction, and active participation in the progress 
of the kingdom of God—the sermon of a philosopher. Mr. Tufts is 
the joint author with Professor John Dewey of a volume entitled Ethics 
and the author of many monographs. He is a leader in the Congrega- 
tional church of his community. 


The Revival of Idealism 


By ALLAN Hosen, The Department of Practical Theology. 


A delightful example of a sermon based upon an extended presenta- 
tion of a Bible story illustrating the inspiration furnished by a valid 
ideal. Mr. Hoben has done notable work as a pastor. His book on 
The Minister and the Boy has enabled many ministers to study and to 
put into practice his ideals. He has served his city well as chairman of 
the Juvenile Court Committee and president of the Hyde Park Center, 
but his chief business is preparing men for leadership in the churches 
which they are to serve, through his classroom work in the Divinity 
School. 


What Jesus Thought of His Own Death 


By Errett Gates, The Department of Church History. 


A careful study of the deeper significance of the words of Jesus 
concerning his own death—its certainty, its necessity, and its efficacy— 
a subject which approaches too near to the doctrinal aspects of Chris- 
tianity to escape notice. Dr. Gates is Assistant Professor of Church 
History in the Disciples’ Divinity House at the University and author 
of A History of the Disciples of Christ. ° 


The Authority of the Spirit in the Religion of Paul 
By SuirLEy Jackson Case, The Department of New Testament 
and Early Christian Literature. 

The titles of Dr. Case’s recent books, The Historicity of Jesus and 
The Evolution of Early Christianity, are a challenge to those who seek 
for trouble in the theological world. In these books, however, and in 
the sermon here published, the author has done constructive work of the 
highest type. They illustrate in a high degree the legitimacy of the con- 
structive historical imagination. Dr. Case is also an editor of the 
American Journal of Theology. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SKRMONS 


The Way to the Unseen 

By THEOopORE GERALD Soares, The Department of Practica 

Theology. 

The editor of the book presents here a striking illustration of the 
power of the preacher for which he so ably pleads in his introduction 
to the volume. This sermon also suggests the explanation of the fact 
that Professor Soares, although not in the active pastorate, is in the pulpit 
almost every Sunday. He is the editor of a new series of handbooks, 
“‘Principles and Methods of Religious Fducation,”’ the field in which he 
offers courses in the University. He is alse joint editor of the “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Publications in Religious Education.”’ 


The Function of Death in Human Experience 

By Georce BurMAN Foster, The Department of Comparative 

Religion. 

Perhaps the term “reverie” would most suggestively describe this 
sermon. ‘To follow the author’s thought is to fall into meditation upon 
the dignity of immortality, the unity of life, and the joy of conviction 
in the indestructible bond of union with God. Professor Foster is best 
known to the public through his volumes on The Finality of the Chris- 
tian Religion, and The Function of Religion in Man's Struggle for 
Existence. By his students he is counted one of the most constructive 
and inspiring of their teachers. He is a welcome visitor in many pulpits. 


SENTENCES FROM SOME OF THE SERMONS 


“The good man is not one who never has a doubt; but he is one who determines to act, in spite of 
all difficulties, upon the theory that righteousness ought to control; and he waits for objections to 


_ disappear of themselves, while he does his duty hour by hour.” 


“The truth is that the spiritual energy which we call Christianity is itself the creator of new forms, 
new demands, new activities, new situations.” 

“Religion—righteousness—is permanent because it is essentially vital, ascending, transforming.” 

“Priests did not invent religion; but religion created priests and churches and altars; and as 
religion—God’s life in man—grows with the spirit of humanity, it calls for better priests, prophets, 
cults, creeds, churches, and it creates them.” 

“Ts there a human soul in the world to whom we have been a necessity? Is there someone who has 
found in us a revelation of God, who has had a vision of the life of God, of the love of God, in and 
through us? If so, we have known happiness upon the earth, we have fulfilled our calling in life, and 
death cannot bear witness against us.”’ 


“The hope of the world ultimately rests upon real religion.” 


“Nothing so breeds heroism as a social passion based on a confidence in the God of the crucified 
Christ. Nothing is more splendidly Christian than a vicarious fraternity born of confidence in the 
justice of a loving God. If he is in his heaven, it may not yet be all well with the world, but it 


certainly will be well.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS 


“The present generation craves religion, but it does not want it at the expense of clear and honest 
thinking. It is asking for help in its quest of God, and that help the church is abundantly able to afford 
if it is willing to accept the clear and explicit leadership of Jesus in the great adventure.” 


“TE anyone today is still unconvinced of the worthfulness, efficiency, and finality of Jesus it is be- 
cause he has not tried the great experiment on himself, or has missed the point of emphasis.” 


“When the church gets, once again, the open-mindedness of its Master, the world will hear the 
message for which it most certainly is hungry. If we Christians do our part to make religion reasonable, 
vital, and practical, there is no normal man or woman living who can fail to respect and be helped by 
our hearty convictions.” 


“Life is too petty without God; too dull without worship of all that is good and holy. The rest- 
less hunger for God is a part of our deepest human nature; we cannot forget it always; it will not be 
displaced, for it is God’s own voice to lead us home to himself.” 


“God's best strikes hands with our best. So did the Christ go about among us, not as an awiul 
verdict but as an emancipation. He saw the Kingdom, the perfect will of God, entempled in the whole 
creation. He paid the price. At his call mediocrity leaped into excellence and immortality. Every 
bud of faith unfurled and waved its signal to the sun. ‘To know and follow him is to travel the hard 
road of the idealist, but in that way is God.” 


“Mankind is always seeking for some kind of visible, external, and tangible authority to which all 
difficult problems may be referred for final settlement. It is comparatively easy to do the right, if 
one can but learn from some authoritative source just what is right. There is no higher or more difficult 
function of the soul than that of the discovery of truth and right for itself.” 


“Tt is the part of true religion to encourage every kind of honest inquiry. ‘The exposure of error 
is fatal to ignorance and superstition, but religion becomes the more vigorous the purer the atmosphere 


in which it develops. ‘The search for truth is the search for God.” 


xtit 348 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra. (Weight 1 lb. 4 oz.) 


Send your order for this book now to us or to your dealer. 


Ask at the same time for our new Bulletin of Publications in 


Religious Education, Ethics and Theology, The Literature of 


the Bible, and Social Service. 


One hundred and fifty-eight titles. 


CHICAGO PRESS 
ILLINOIS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 
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PANAMA 
ot CANAL 


By 
Albert B. Hall and Clarence L. Chester 
NEW ENLARGED EDTION 
No American should be ignorant of the stupendoit 


to alin almost iaurmountable oa take 


better to the meaning of the canal, 
ly per s¢, but also in its influence on the velation 
the U ane States to all the other nations af the world, 
of the country. through which it is being 
the previous attempts at canel building 
on must. be known. 
All this in in good. graphic English, lavialy lat jy Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
diciously'supplemented by maps and illustrations, is Ema 
given in adhesives and 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL "They wii 


put up, andy, cient, 
Price $1.00 net i . 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books . Branches: Chicago, Londen 
- NEW YORK CITY 271 Ninth Street Brooklya, N.Y. 


Sesbeimaibeeta: simply return it and no questions asked . 
The T ator is the result of 25 
and ind is, inchadin, Railroad and 
Steamship companies, Standard Oil Co., 6. Steel Corporation, etc. 
Our negative rolls now have our new “Dausco” Oiled Parch- 

A ment Back, giving additional ctrength and efficiency. 
. 300 Copies from pen-written and 50 Copies from type-written 
originals—Cleer, Clean, Perfect. 
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Don’t Take Our Word! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS: 


.. Has issued nearly ,six hundred books on ‘subjects in philosophy, psychology, 
education, Greek, Latin, comparative philology, classical archaeclogy, Semitic, 
Germanic, English, Romance languages, Slavic, political economy, political science, 
Sociology, anthropology, history, religion and theology, botany, physiology, zodlogy, 
anatomy, pathology, physics, chemistry, geology, geograp id astronomy, astro~ 
physics, mathematics, and bibliography. A complete catalogue will be sent ou 
application. Address 
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wan’ a 
will welcome thi i 

' for them the type problem. 
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| 
ington unior | | 
j | As durable as-the standard Remington. 
| Weight less than half the standard model. 
For the traveler and for the home. | 
/ , | 327 Broadway New York 
In both optics they the Faloon No, gown to be |. 
sods, you will find Bausch & undes the name that to. get the 
for simple $18.00 to dealer anywhere will, know. just 
gpecial Terme to Educations! Institution’ Send 
New York Chicace Washington ot broe 
ys Benet, Lanieras ( No. 048 


